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ADVERTISEMENT. 


During  my  sojourn  in  Western  Asia  (whither  I 
went  as  an  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society),  I 
had  much  delightful  intercourse  with  the  excellent 
missionary,  whose  early  years  form  the  subject  of  the 
following  narrative.  He  labored  for  a  time  in  South- 
ern India;  but  his  health  failing  in  consequence  of 
the  oppressive  heat  of  the  climate,  he  was  transferred 
to  Asia  Minor,  where  he  has  resided  for  the  last  four 
years.  He  was  born,  as  he  says  in  the  narrative,  in 
Sweden;  and  was  connected  with  the  Swedish 
church,  which  is  Lutheran,  though  retaining  the 
Episcopal  form  of  government.  This  fact  should  be 
stated  in  order  to  explain  certain  allusions  in  the 
narrative.  He  went  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
"  Church  Missionary  Society  "  of  England,  and  still 

continues  in  the  service  of  that  Society. 
1% 


VI  ADVERTISEMENT. 

This  narrative  is  the  substance  of  a  written 
account  which  he  gave  of  himself,  when  he  entered 
an  institution  in  Switzerland,  in  order  to  prepare  for 
the  missionary  field.  It  was  afterwards  published  by- 
one  of  his  friends  in  Germany.  The  translation  into 
English,  made  by  a  highly  valued  missionary  at 
Smyrna,  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  eminently  useful  to 
teachers  and  scholars  in  our  American  Sabbath 
schools.  The  doctrine  of  a  superintending  and 
overruling  Providence  is  here  strikingly  illustrated : 
and  the  success  which  attended  the  efforts  of  this 
youth,  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  mind  of  every 
reader,  with  the  importance  of  perseverance  in  well- 
doing, amidst  the  greatest  obstacles. 

S.  H.  Calhoun. 

Boston,  Norember,  1840. 
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YOUNG  FORESTER. 


CHAPTER   I. 


Parentage  and  early  childhood — Extreme  poverty-— 
Desire  to  study — Attempt  at  begging — Teaching 
in  the  family  of  a  peasant. 

Twelve  German^  miles  from  Carlstadt, 
a  city  lying  on  the  northern  shore  of  lake 
Wener,  in  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  was  a 
little  farm  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  forest. 
Upon  that  farm  dwelt  my  father,  a  peasant 
of  small  property,  and  there  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  I  was 
born.  Now,f  when  I  sit  in  the  midst  of  a 
grove  of  palm  trees,  or  under   the   shady 

*  A  German  mile  is  about  four  English  miles, 
f  In  Southern  India. 
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bananas,  on  which  luxuriant  creepers  are 
twining  themselves,  the  work  of  creation 
appears  indeed  in  a  very  different  light, 
and  shines  here  with  much  greater  splendor 
than  in  my  poor  home,  where,  all  around 
us,  there  stood  only  pine,  fir,  and  larch 
trees,  and  where  the  whortleberries  and 
bilberries  bore  their  silent  testimony  to  the 
poverty  of  the  northern  soil.  Still,  I  have 
often  felt  a  kind  of  longing  for  the  solitude 
and  loneliness  of  my  native  forests.  In 
one  instance,  on  seeing  the  Black  Forest  of 
Wirtemberg,  with  its  green  firs  and  pines, 
its  isolated  cottages,  its  inclosed  pasture- 
grounds,  and  its  smoking  oat-fields  and 
thatched  roofs,  my  heart  leaped  within 
me,  for  it  was  an  image  of  objects  connected 
with  home,  and  consequently  ever  dear  to 
my  heart.  When  I  wish  of  an  evening  to 
taste  freely  the  fresh  air,  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  in  the  day  time,  on  account  of 
the  deadly  heat,  and  I  hear  the  owls  hoot- 
ing, and  see  the  hooded  vipers  and  other 
serpents,  which  frequently  lie  in  the  way, 
threatening  sudden  death  to  the  unwary 
wanderer,    and    the     horrible     musk-rats 
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coming  out  from  their  holes,  then  I  think 
how  much  pleasanter  it  would  be  in  a 
Swedish  forest  of  fir-trees,  with  the  spright- 
ly little  squirrels  leaping  about  upon  the 
trees,  and  the  shy  deer  gliding  through  the 
bushes.  Nor  is  it  any  wonder  that  my 
native  land,  hard  as  I  had  to  fare  while  I 
lived  in  it,  always  retains  something  sweet 
to  me  in  the  remembrance. 

The  first  remarkable  event  in  my  life, 
which  I  can  remember,  was,  one  dark 
winter  night,  seeing  our  dwelling  in  flames. 
At  that  time  I  was  about  four  years  old. 
My  father  was  not  at  home.  Only  my 
aged  and  feeble  grandfather,  my  mother, 
my  little  sister  in  the  cradle,  and  myself, 
the  eldest  child  of  my  parents,  were  wit- 
nesses of  this  sad  scene.  My  mother  at 
first  used  every  effort  in  her  power  to  put 
out  the  fire,  and  without  any  assistance, 
carried  up  a  great  deal  of  water  to  the  roof; 
but  when  she  saw  that  there  was  no  hope 
of  succeeding,  she  sought  to  save  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  flames,  and  in  carrying 
out  articles,  large  and  small,  she  so  ex- 
hausted her  strength  that  her  health  was 
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for  ever  ruined,  and  for  many  years  she 
was  obliged  to  keep  her  bed.  As  we  lived 
quite  alone  in  the  forest,  no  one  could  come 
to  our  help  before  it  was  too  late.  When 
my  father  came  back,  he  found  himself 
houseless.  A  small  hut  was  speedily  erect- 
ed, in  which  we  lived  until  a  house  could 
be  built,  which  was  not  till  the  following 
summer.  By  the  building  of  this  new 
house  my  parents  became  still  poorer,  and 
as  my  mother  was  always  sick,  every  thing 
went  to  ruin.  My  father  was  obliged  to 
contract  debts,  in  order  to  meet  his  most 
pressing  wants ;  and  at  length,  as  no  means 
of  obtaining  a  livelihood  offered,  he  was 
compelled,  however  painful  it  must  have 
been  to  him  to  come  to  such  a  resolution, 
to  sell  the  farm,  in  order  simply  to  pay  his 
debts.  One  who  has  never  gone  through 
something  of  a  similar  kind,  can  hardly 
conceive  the  difficulty  of  my  father's  situa- 
tion—five children  with  a  sick  mother  to 
provide  for,  his  house  and  fields  sold,  and 
his  property  consumed.  My  father  under- 
stood the  business  of  a  joiner  so  far  as  was 
necessary  for  country  work,  and   by  this 
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means  he  sought  to  support  his  family  as 
he  could;  but  notwithstanding  all  his 
efforts,  his  poverty  increased,  and  we  were 
obliged,  for  the  sake  of  work,  to  go  from 
place  to  place,  and  often  to  suffer  much 
from  want.  But  our  heavenly  Father 
forgets  none  of  his  creatures.  He  who  sets 
a  table  every  day  for  the  fowls  of  heaven, 
while  they  neither  sow,  nor  reap,  nor 
thresh,  cannot  deny  to  a  poor  child  of  man 
his  dinner,  even  though  it  does  not  come 
till  evening.  He  who  has  such  a  profusion 
of  garments  that  he  clothes  the  lilies  of  the 
field — and  how  fair  and  beautiful  is  their 
clothing  ! — he  will  not  fail  his  own  children 
in  time  of  their  need.  And  indeed  we  in 
many  ways  experienced  the  great  goodness 
of  God,  although  we  did  not  know  how  to 
prize  it  as  we  ought.  But  while  he  often- 
times loads  the  ungodly  with  his  gifts, 
he  not  unfrequently  leaves,  for  a  consider- 
able time,  those  whom  he  desires  to  draw 
nearer  to  himself,  in  such  straits,  that  it 
would  seem  as  if  he  had  forgotten  them ; 
he  cuts  off  from  them  all  hope  of  human 
help,  that  they  may  the  more  certainly 
seek  his  help  alone ;  he  shuts  them  up  on  all 
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sides  from  the  sight  of  surrounding  objects, 
so  that  they  may  be  compelled  to  look  only 
upward. 

My  parents,  though  they  did  not  rightly 
know  the  Lord  Jesus,  were,  nevertheless, 
externally  very  religious,  and  indeed  they 
were  compelled,  as  it  were  by  necessity,  to 
hold  to  the  Lord,  and  to  expect  their  help 
from   him.      They    were   fond   of  serious 


meditation,  and  diligently  attended  church, 
though  the  Word  of  God  was  not  preached 
there  in  plainness  and  purity.  They  them- 
selves knew  it  no  better.  They  taught  me 
a  great  many  prayers,  and  required  me  to 
repeat  them  morning  and  evening.     But  of 
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sincere  repentance,  and  the  regeneration  of 
the  heart  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  of  that  true  and  living  faith  in  the 
Saviour  which  produces  a  new  life,  nothing 
was  said  to  me,  for  they  knew  very  little  of 
these  things  themselves.  They  had,  as  yet, 
never  seen  a  real  Christian,  nor  heard  a 
truly  Christian  sermon.  The  preacher, 
indeed,  told  the  people  what  they  must  do, 
and  what  they  must  avoid,  in  order  to 
please  God.  He  warned  them  against  great 
sins  and  vices,  and  exhorted  them  to 
virtue;'  but  in  such  a  way,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  man  could  do  every  thing  in  his  own 
strength,  and  needed  no  renewing  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  He  was  never  heard  to 
preach  about  the  entire  depravity  of  the 


human  heart,  salvation  by  Christ  crucified 
and  risen,  the  righteousness  of  faith,  and 
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the  necessity  of  the  new  birth.  The 
people  lived  in  total  darkness,  and  none 
of  them  ever  imagined  that  an  entire  and 
thorough  change  must  take  place  in  their 
souls  if  they  would  be  happy.  They 
feared,  by  any  thing  of  this  kind,  to  be 
disturbed  in  their  security ;  and  when  con- 
science was  awakened  by  the  power  of  the 
word  of  God,  and  reproached  them,  they 
regarded  it  as  a  temptation  by  which  the 
enemy  of  souls  sought  to  draw  them  away 
from  the  certainty  of  their  faith.  But  their 
faith  was  only  an  outward  faith,  a  faith  of 
the  understanding  and  memory,  and  not  of 
the  heart.  They  supposed  that,  if  they 
received  as  true  what  they  found  in  the 
Bible  and  Catechism,  they  possessed  the 
right  kind  of  faith ;  and  if  they  felt  that 
there  was  still  something  lacking,  they 
tried  according  to  the  commandments,  to  be 
strictly  moral.  Very  few,  however,  took 
this  trouble ;  the  greater  part  went  on  care- 
lessly, saying  to  themselves,  "We  have 
true  faith,  and  so  God  will  save  us,  though 
we  many  times  do  what  is  wrong."  I 
could  learn  nothing  better ;   and  yet  I  owe 
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many  thanks  to  my  parents;  for  they 
taught  me  as  well  as  they  knew  themselves, 
and  their  great  desire  was  to  make  me 
a  good  man.  This,  indeed,  the  kindest 
parents  can  never  do,  but  God  alone ;  and 
I  should  have  been  lost  for  alltheir  exertion, 
if  he  had  not  had  mercy  upon  me. 

When  I  was  six  years  old,  I  knew  how 
to  read  well  in  Swedish,  and  soon  after  also 
to  write.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
these  acquisitions  were  made  by  a  diligent 
attendance  at  school.     The  country  there 


furnished  at  that  time  no  schools.  The 
parents  themselves  taught  their  own  chil- 
dren a  little  reading,  or  else  employed  some 
one  for  a  few  weeks  to  teach  them.  My 
father  was  so  happy  as  to  know  how  to 
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read  and  write  himself,  and  he  instructed 
me  in  both  these  important  branches,  which 
indeed  I  was  very  anxious  to  acquire. 
When  he  saw  that  I  cost  him  so  little 
trouble,  and  took  hold  of  every  thing  so 
easily,  he  was  delighted,  and  would  have 
been  glad  to  send  me  to  the  great  school  in 
Carlstadt  to  study.  But  that  was  out  of 
the  question.  He  could  not  afford  the  ex- 
pense. Indeed  it  was  sufficiently  difficult 
to  earn  by  the  labor  of  his  hands  a  supply 
of  daily  bread  for  the  family. 


Having  thus  learned  to  read,  I  sought 
for  books  with  a  most  ardent  desire,  a 
real  hungering.  Those  which  were  in  the 
house  I  had  already  read  through.  But 
aside  from  old  prayer-books  and  books  of 
sermons,  there  was  little  enough  within  my 
reach.     It  was  a  very  happy  circumstance 
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for  me  that  I  had  so  early  an  opportunity 
of  learning  (an  opportunity  which  very 
few  children  in  that  region  enjoyed,  as  I 
shall  state  more  fully  hereafter),  for  as  I 
became  a  little  older,  I  was  obliged  to  be 
employed  in  various  kinds  of  manual  labor, 
and  so  my  time  for  reading  was  gone. 

Thus  I  went  on  till  my  tenth  year.  At 
that  time  a  severe  famine  occurred,  and  we 
were  compelled  to  make  use  of  the  bark  of 
trees  and  other  wretched  means  of  suste- 
nance, in  order  not  to  die  of  hunger.  This 
had  indeed  several  times  been  the  case, 
when  we  had  no  money  to  purchase  bread  ; 
but  now  it  was  worse  than  ever,  for  even  if 
we  had  had  money,  there  was  no  bread  to 
buy,  and  the  same  poor  scanty  fare  came 
on  the  table  day  after  day.  Perhaps  my 
readers  have  never  eaten  bread  made  from 
the  bark  of  trees,  chaff  and  a  little  bran, 
and  would  reject  it  with  disgust  if  it  were 
offered  them  to  eat.  At  that  time  we  were 
happy  if  we  could  get  enough  of  such 
bread.  But  when  even  that  failed,  my 
father  could  no  longer  keep  me  at  home; 
and  I  was  happy  when,  at  the  beginning  of 
2* 
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summer,  a  peasant  proposed  that  I  should 
go  with  him  to  take  care  of  his  flocks ;  for 
there  I  might  hope  to  obtain  bread.  My 
mother  accompanied  me  on  my  way,  as  far 
as  in  her  weak  state  she  could,  and  her 
maternal  tears  shed  at  our  parting,  accom- 
panied me  farther  still.  Ah !  my  good 
mother,  never  shall  I  forget  that  look,  when 
I  hung  sobbing  on  your  neck  at  the  idea  of 
leaving  you  for  the  first  time,  and  going 
among  strangers.  Though  you  had  then 
but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Lord, 
yet  did  you  send  forth  many  a  sigh  to  him 
for  my  sake,  that  he  would  help  and  pro- 
tect me  in  the  wicked  and  dangerous  world 
into  which  I  was  entering,  without  knowing 
either  the  world,  or  the  Saviour,  or  myself. 
He  will  reward  your  faithful,  motherly  care. 


My  mother's  prayer  was  heard.     I  did 
not  know  the  Lord ;   but  he  knew  me,  and 
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never  forgot  me.  When  I  now  look  back 
upon  the  past  years  of  my  life,  I  am  led  to 
wonder  at  the  infinite  love  and  forbearance 
of  my  heavenly  Father,  with  which  he 
carried  me  as  it  were,  in  his  arms,  and 
brought  me  back  from  so  many  wanderings. 
Well  may  I,  in  the  consciousness  of  my 
un worthiness,  exclaim  with  Jacob,  "  I  am 
not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all  the  mercies 
and  of  all  the  truth  which  thou  hast  show- 
ed unto  thy  servant." — I  left  the  house  of 
my  parents  more  defenceless  than  a  dove; 
but  I  was  placed  among  thorns,  and  they 
were  my  protection.  "  Bless  the  Lord,  O 
my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits." 

My  situation  with  the  peasant  into  whose 
service  I  entered,  was  attended  with  many 
hardships,  which,  however,  were  not  so 
hard  for  me,  because  I  had  been  early  ac- 
customed to  labor  and  suffering.  In  the 
morning  I  was  obliged  always  to  be  up  and 
at  work  before  four  o'clock,  and  then  to 
take  care  of  the  flocks.  As  there  was  gen- 
erally nothing  for  them  but  heath,  and  as 
the  summer  was  very  dry,  I  had  often  to 
hear  scolding  and  cursing  because  I  could 
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find  no  better  pasturage  ;  nor  was  I  listened 
to  when  I  replied  that  I  had  done  my  best 
and  was  not  responsible  for  the  dry- 
ness of  the  ground.  My  living  was  not 
very  good:  in  the  morning  I  had  only 
milk  and  bread  made  of  chaff  and  oats,  at 
noon  gruel  with  this  bread,  and  the  same 
again  at  night.  Still  I  should  have  consid- 
ered myself  very  fortunate,  if  I  could  have 
had  enough  even  of  such  food  to  satisfy  my 
hunger;  but  I  had  not,  and  thus  I  had  to 
learn  by  experience,  that  man  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone.  I  was  very  poor  also  in 
every  thing  pertaining  to  this  world ;  but 
how  easily  might  I  have  ceased  to  mind 
this  and  been  comforted,  if  I  had  then 
known,  what  I  now  know,  that  my  "citi- 
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zenship  is  in  the  heavens,'5  and  that  with 
this  I  am  richer  than  an  Emperor  of  China 
with  the  greatest  population  subject  to  him, 
or  an  Emperor  of  Russia  governing  the 
greatest  extent  of  territory  in  the  world ! 


I  often  think  of  that  Dalecarlian  laborer 
who  lived  with  a  rich  gentleman  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Stockholm.  One  day  the 
gentleman  was  talking  with  the  laborer, 
and  said  to  him,  "  Do  you  know  whose 
property  that  is  which  lies  yonder  on  the 
lake?"— "No,"  said  the  laborer.—"  It  be- 
longs to  me.  And  that  one  yonder  in  the 
forest,  and  the  castle  on  the  hill,  do  you 
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know  whose  those  are  ?  " — "  No." — "  They 
are  mine  too/'  said  the  gentleman,  "and  all, 
all  that  you  can  see  is  mine."  The  Dale- 
carlian  stood  still  for  a  moment,  then  struck 
his  spade  into  the  ground,  took  off  his  cap, 
and  pointing  up  to  heaven,  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  Is  that  yours  also?" — Let  no  one 
think  anything  of  his  possessions,  who  can- 
not answer,  "  yes,"  to  this  question  ! 

Poor  as  I  was — and  certainly  no  one  of 
my  young  readers  would  have  wished  to 
exchange  places  with  me — yet  some  relief 


and  encouragement  were  from  time  to  time 
allotted  to  me.     Once,  during  this  season. 
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I  enjoyed  an  unusual  privilege.  I  was 
permitted  on  a  summer's  day  to  go  to  church 
— and  there  I  met  my  father.  My  joy  was 
so  great  that  it  was  extremely  hard  to  part 
from  him  so  soon  again ;  but  I  was  obliged 
to  go.  Still,  in  this  poor  situation,  I  was 
almost  always  contented,  and  even  happy, 
so  far  as  my  ideas  of  happiness  then  ex- 
tended. Had  I  been  able  to  improve  my 
solitude,  when  I  scarcely  saw  a  man  from 
morning  till  night,  by  holding  converse 
with  the  Saviour,  and  spending  my  time  in 
communion  with  him,  then  indeed  I  should 
have  been  much  happier ;  but  of  these 
things  I  at  that  time  knew  nothing. 

Only  one  thing  made  my  situation  a  hard 
one  to  me,  and  that  was  my  desire  for 
learning.  What  chiefly  led  me  to  cherish 
this  desire,  was  my  earnest  wish  to  judge 
for  myself  respecting  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  thought  had  often  occurred 
to  me  already,  that  if  the  minister  of  our 
parish  had  any  confidence  in  the  truth  of 
what  he  preached,  it  was  strange  he  should 
risk  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul  by  lead- 
ing a  life  so  little  in  accordance  with  the 
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gospel  as  his  was.  This  led  me  to  doubt 
whether  there  were  any  reality  in  religion. 
I  thought,  moreover,  that  if  I  could  obtain 
an  education  I  should  be  able  to  decide  the 
question  for  myself.  Hence  my  great 
desire  of  studying. 

Whenever  this  desire  arose  I  was  no 
longer  happy ;  since  in  my  circumstances 
there  was  not  the  slightest  hope  that  this 
wish  could  ever  be  gratified.  When  it  be- 
came very  strong,  I  would  often  go  and  get 
up  upon  a  rock  and  preach,  as  well  as  I 
knew  how,  to  my  cows  and  sheep  and 
lambs ;  but  these  untractable  hearers  had 
no  patience  to  listen  to  my  discourse,  and 
manifested  their  indifference  by  wandering 
here  and  there,  till  I  was  compelled  with 
grief  to  say  Amen,  and  to  go  and  collect  my 
scattered  audience.  The  wolves,  too,  occa- 
sioned me  many  a  painful  hour.  I  was  too 
weak  to  drive  them  away  ;  and  if  they  had 
committed  any  depredation  on  the  flocks,  I 
should  have  had  to  suffer  for  it.  If  all  pas- 
tors took  as  much  pains,  to  keep  the  wolves 
from  their  respective  flocks,  as  I  then  took 
to  keep  them  from  mine,  it  would  be  better 
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with  the  Christian  community.  The  good- 
ness of  God,  which  was  hovering  over  me, 
did  not  permit  the  wolves  at  any  time 
during  that  year,  to  break  in  upon  my 
flocks,  though  they  were  often  in  the 
vicinity,  and  though  I  was  often  thrown 
into  alarm  by  seeing  their  footsteps,  or  even 
the  savage  beasts  themselves. 

I  had  then  no  inward  spiritual  life. 
Instead  of  holding  intercourse  with  God  and 
Christ  in  prayer,  my  imagination  was 
occupied  with  pictures  of  great  good  fortune 
which  I  wished  myself, — with  the  idea  of  a 
comfortable  parsonage  house,  with  a  study 
full  of  books,  and  a  church  full  of  hearers, 
to  whom  I  would  preach.  I  attended 
indeed  to  the  admonitions  of  my  parents, 
and   bore   them  in  good  remembrance.     I 


always   intended  also  regularly  to  repeat 
3 
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the  prayers,  which  I  had  committed  to 
memory ;  but  as  I  could  not  see  any  use  in 
this,  it  was  often  omitted;  and  extempora- 
neous prayer  was  out  of  the  question,  for  I 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  it 


When  winter  came,  my  fine  time  was 
over,  and  I  was  again  without  a  home;  for 
the  peasant  with  whom  I  had  been  during 
the  summer  had  no  need  of  me  during  the 
winter  (when  his  cattle  must  be  kept  in 
stalls),  and  my  parents  had  often  scarce  a 
piece  of  bread  to  give  to  the  rest  of  the  chil- 
dren. In  this  extremity  I  made  an  attempt 
at  begging;  but  that  would  not  answer,  I 
was  so  bashful  that  I  could  scarce  get  out 
a  single  word,  and  was  ashamed  in  the 
presence  of  every  body  who  saw  me. 
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The  first  day  that  I  tried  begging,  I 
came  in  the  evening  to  a  village,  and  sought 
a  lodging  for  the  night.  I  went  from  house 
to  house,  but  every  where  it  was  denied 
me,  and  I  was  compelled  in  the  darkness  to 
go  farther. 


This  was  an  unfortunate  beginning,  and 
not  well  calculated  to  recommend  to  me  the 
trade  of  a  beggar.  The  next  day,  therefore, 
I  had  not  courage  to  beg  for  a  morsel  of 
bread,  and  was  very  hungry.  I  mention 
these  circumstances,  in  themselves  insignif- 
icant, only  that  my  young  readers  may  see 
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into  what  a  temptation  I  was  at  this  time 
thrown,  and  may  estimate  the  kind  care  of 
God  which  I  experienced  when  thus  tempt- 
ed. It  was  a  temptation,  strengthened  by 
want,  to  a  sin  really  great,  but  which  a 
heart  unacquainted  with  true  faith  in  God 
may  permit  itself  to  regard  as  of  little  con- 
sequence. I  went  on  to  another  small  vil- 
lage, in  the  hope  that  some  one  would 
there  be  found  compassionate  enough  to 
relieve  my  extreme  hunger.  But  no  one 
appeared  inclined  to  do  so ;  every  where, 
from  the  first  house  to  the  last,  I  was 
repulsed.  At  the  last  house,  as  I  was  going 
away,  I  saw  in  the  kitchen,  through  which 
my  way  led,  and  in  which  there  was  no 
one  at  the  moment,  a  small  piece  of  dry 
oatmeal  bread.  Of  course  it  seemed  to  me 
a  great  treasure.  Quick  came  the  thought, 
"Take  it;  the  people  will  not  be  made 
either  more  poor  or  more  hungry  by  your 
doing  so,  and  to  yourself  it  is  a  great 
mercy. JJ  I  took  it  indeed.  But  as  I  was 
going  away  a  voice  from  within  me  cried, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  steal"  As  I  hastily  put 
back  the  piece  of  bread  and  went  away,  my 
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eyes  filled  with  tears.  This  reminds  me  of 
a  pious  man  in  England,  who  said,  "I 
impressed  my  daughter  in  her  early  child- 
hood with  the  meaning  of  faith.  One  day 
she  was  playing  with  some  beads  which 
seemed  to  amuse  her  very  much.  "  My 
dear  Doris,"  said  I  to  her.  "  you  have  there 
some  very  pretty  beads." — "  Yes,  papa."- — 
"  Well, throw  them  behind  you  into  the  fire." 
— She  hesitated,  and  the  tears  came  into 
her  eyes.  "Now,"  I  added,"  you  may  do 
as  you  please;  but  you  know  that  I  never 
bade  you  do  any  thing  which  I  did  not  see 
was  good  for  you." — She  looked  at  me  a 
moment  longer,  and  then  threw  them  into 
the  fire.  Some  days  after,  I  bought  her  a 
box  full  of  larger  beads,  and  then  said  to 
her,  "  See,  Doris,  these  are  for  you,  because 
you  believed  me.  Now  I  wish  you  to  re- 
member as  long  as  you  live,  what  faith  is. 
Put  the  same  confidence  in  God." 

As  little  idea  as  Doris  could  have  of  any 
reason  why  she  should  throw  the  beads 
into  the  fire,  just  so  little  could  Abraham 
have  had  why  God  should  command  him 
to  offer  up  Isaac.  But  God  requires  from 
3* 
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us  unconditional  obedience,  and  I  might 
easily  have  thought,  if  I  had  reflected,  why- 
he  has  forbidden  stealing.  I  might  also 
have  been  rewarded  by  a  better  gift,  for 
this  act  of  self-denial  in  obedience  to  his 
command,  if  I  had  only  had  sufficient  faith. 
But  in  this  I  was  wanting.  I  was  alto- 
gether cast  down,  and  did  not  know  where 
to  go.  The  cold  was  intense,  so  that  the 
moisture  from  my  breath  froze  upon  my 
hair;  and  the  snow  was  deep.  I  lost  my 
way  also,  and  the  dark  night  came  on. 
Nothing  seemed  wanting  to  make  my  con- 
dition wretched;  hunger,  cold,  fatigue,  the 
darkness,  and  the  absence  of  all  hope  came 
together.  After  wandering  about  for  a  long 
time,  at  length  I  saw  through  the  darkness 
the  glimering  lights  of  a  distant  village. 

How  much  another  person  would  have 
rejoiced  on  seeing  those  lights !  How 
happy  at  the  idea  of  going  to  them,  and 
finding  there  a  warm  room  in  which  to 
rest !  I  had  not  courage  to  enter  a  house. 
My  experience  hitherto  had  rendered  my 
heart  callous,  and  robbed  me  of  confidence. 
I  had  no  more  hope  of  sympathy  from  man. 
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At  last  I  found  a  barn,  and  went  in  to  sleep 
there ;  for  I  was  very  tired.  Sad  prepara- 
tion for  a  good  night's  rest !  My  clothes 
were  scanty,  poor  and  worn,  and  of  hay 
and  straw,  with  which  I  must  cover  myself, 
there  was  scarcely  any  there.  Though  I 
had  been  hardened  to  the  cold,  yet  it  took 
such  hold  of  me  that  night,  that  on  waking 
in  the  morning  I  was  quite  stiff  and  hardly 
able  to  move.  My  lungs  also  were  so  much 
irritated  by  the  cold  air,  that  I  raised  a  good 
deal  of  blood.  To  the  present  day,  it  is  to 
me  a  wonder,  that  I  did  not  then  fall  a  victim 
to  these  sufferings.  I  had  scarcely  strength 
left  to  return  to  my  parents ;  and  this  I  did 
very  unwillingly,  for  it  grieved  me  that  I 
must  afflict  them  still  more  by  my  sickness. 
They  had  already  trouble  enough.  But  I 
must  go.  When  I  calne  to  them,  we 
mourned  together  over  our  want  with 
many  tears.  They  lamented  that  poverty 
should  compel  them  to  let  me  wander  about 
in  such  a  pitiable  condition  ;  and  /  could 
have  wished  rather  to  die  than  to  look  upon 
their  grief.  When  I  got  better  I  was  in  the 
same  necessity  as  before,  and  my  parents 
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knew  not  what  to  do  with  me.  They 
could  not  bring  themselves  again  to  let  me 
wander  about  in  snow  and  ice,  and  beg  my 
bread  at  the  doors  of  people  who  showed 
no  mercy;  and  yet  it  was  out  of  their 
power  to  keep  me  at  home  while  their 
supply  of  bread  was  already  too  scanty  for 
the  rest  of  their  children. 

But  our  heavenly  Father  came  with  his 
help,  when  we  knew  not  how  any  longer  to 
help  ourselves.  One  day  a  sledge  stopped 
at  our  door,  and  a  peasant  from  the  neigh- 
borhood, who  had  been  to  town  to  purchase 
something  from  the  market  and  was  now 
returning,  called  on  us.  "  Neighbor,"  said 
he  to  my  father,  "  you  have  a  lad  who  can 
read  and  write  well,  and  my  children  can- 
not at  all.  How  would  you  like  to  give 
him  to  me  for  the  winter?  I  suppose  you 
cannot  have  much  to  spare  for  him  at 
home."  Think  what  a  moment  of  encour- 
agement that  was  for  me.  Such  a  deliver- 
ance from  my  trying  circumstances  I  had 
not  dared  to  hope  for.  The  blood  flew  into 
my  face,  and  before  my  father  had  time  to 
reply,  I  sprang  up  and  said  eagerly,  "  I  will 
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go — and  better  to-3ay  than  to-morrow." 
My  parents  had,  of  course,  no  objection  to 
make.  They  thanked  God  for  this  unex- 
pected help,  and  as  soon  as  my  bundle 
(which  it  may  be  imagined  was  not  very 
large)  could  be  got  ready,  I  took  an  affec- 
tionate leave  of  my  parents  and  sisters,  and 
accompanied  the  peasant  to  his  dwelling. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  the  country 
affords  no  schools,  but  that  the  parents 
who  cannot  or  will  not  themselves  teach 
their  children,  take  some  one  to  teach  them 
in  the  house  for  a  few  weeks  or  months. 
Of  course  in  so  short  a  time  not  much  can 
be  accomplished. 

Many  people  considerably  advanced  in 
life  cannot  read.  And  generally  nothing  is 
thought  of  the  subject  until  children  are 
ten,  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old,  and  then 
they  must  all  learn  together,  without  hav- 
ing previously  known  a  single  letter. 

This,  however,  is  very  difficult,  and  on 
various  accounts  the  results  are  for  the 
most  part  wretched.  The  children  have 
already  arrived  at  an  age  when  it  becomes 
less  and  less  easy  to  learn,  and  they  have 
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become  accustomed  to  be  so  entirely- 
employed  in  other  occupations,  that  their 
senses  and  thoughts  are,  I  may  say,  com- 
pletely shut  up,  as  to  every  thing  connected 
with  reading  and  learning  from  books.  But 
besides  this,  the  popular  opinion  is  so  per- 
verted, that  learning  to  read  is  reckoned 
the  greatest  hardship  in  life ;  and  parents 
often  say  to  their  children,  when  they  are 
too  frolicksome,  "  Ay,  ay,  wait  a  little,  by- 
and-by  you  will  have  to  learn  to  read,  and 
then  your  sport  will  be  moderated."  In 
this  way  a  dread  of  learning  is  implanted 
in  the  minds  of  children,  which  in  many 
instances  no  representations  or  encourage- 
ments are  sufficient  afterwards  to  remedy. 
Among  the  many  children  of  peasants  that 
I  have  instructed,I  have  found  few  who  were 
not  happy  when  they  could  venture  to  lay 
aside  their  book,  and  sad  when  they  must 
take  it  up  again. 

Another  circumstance  which  tends  to  the 
same  result,  is,  that  the  children  are  accus- 
tomed to  be  always  in  motion,  being  occu- 
pied in  summer,  partly  in  tending  the  flocks 
and  herds  in  pasture,  and  partly  laboring  in 
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the  fields.  So  when  the  parents  have  taken 
some  one  into  their  house  to  teach  their 
children,  the  poor  creatures  must  sit  still 
the  whole  day,  from  early  in  the  morning 
till  late  in  the  evening,  without  having  a 
single  hour  to  themselves.  This  the  parents 
oblige  them  to  do,  in  order  that  the  business 
may  be  got  through  with  the  sooner,  and 
the  teacher  be  allowed  to  depart.  They 
do  as  a  certain  foreigner  did  on  going  to 
Wiesbaden  for  the  benefit  of  the  baths. 
The  doctor  had  told  him  to  bathe  twenty- 
four  times;  but  he  chose  rather  to  sit  a 
whole  day  in  the  bath,  and  finish  the 
matter  at  once. 

Even  if  the  teacher  know  enough  him- 
self to  perceive  that  this  is  a  miserable 
system,  yet  he  must  fall  in  with  it;  for 
otherwise  he  would  not  be  retained,  and 
ordinarily  he  is  a  person  who  may  think 
himself  well  off  to  get  any  employment. 
He  is  generally  too  young  for  other  kinds 
of  labor,  as  was  the  case  with  me,  or  else 
too  old ;  and  so  it  comes  to  pass,  that  fre- 
quently in  that  region  schoolmaster  and 
idler   are   considered   synonymous   terms; 
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although  it  is  indeed  no  small  matter  to  sit 
from  early  in  the  morning  till  late  in  the 
evening  by  dull  untractable  pupils,  to  beat 
into  them  the  elements  of  reading  and 
writing.  It  is  also  difficult  for  a  teacher, 
especially  one  so  young  as  I  was,  to  gain 


as  he  ought  the  attention  of  the  children; 
and  though  I  had  the  faculty  of  interesting 
them,  and  exerted  myself  to  be  useful  to 
them,  and  to  gain  their  affection,  yet  it 
sometimes  happened  that  the  boys  would 
leave  me  and  be  away  for  several  hours. 
With  the  girls  I  had  always  less  trouble 
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than  with  the  boys;   they  learned  also  in 
general  more  easily,    So,  too,  I  remarked  that 


the  mothers  were  generally  more  anxious  for 
the  instruction  of  their  children  than  the 
fathers,  who  often  seemed  quite  indifferent, 
and  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  end 
of  it  did  not  take  a  book  into  their  hands. 
Even  when  they  attended  church,  it  was 
for  the  most  part,  not  from  a  desire  of  edi- 
fication and  instruction,  but  for  the  sake  of 
meeting  their  neighbors,  whom  in  winter 
they  did  not  see  for  the  whole  week,  and  of 
talking  with  them  about  various  worldly 
matters ;  for  the  church  is  there  the  only 
place  of  assembling,  for  the  population  of  a 
region  often  ten,  twelve,  or  more  leagues  in 
circuit.  Thus  it  was  at  that  time  with 
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schools  and  churches  in  my  native  country, 
though  an  improvement  may  have  taken 
place  since. 

In  my  first  attempt  at  teaching,  in  the 
house  of  this  peasant,  things  did  not  go 
altogether  as  well  as  I  expected.  The 
children  were  older  than  myself,  and  not 
very  willing  to  learn;  but  I  endeavored 
with  patience  and  kindness  to  encourage 
them,  and  so  I  got  tolerably  well  through 


the  winter.  When  summer  came  I  obtained 
a  flock  to  tend;  and  this  continued  to  be 
my  occupation  for  seven  summers. 
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Whenever  I  could  obtain  any  where  in 
the  neighborhood,  a  book  which  I  had  not 
read,  I  found  it  very  tolerable  to  sit  down 
under  a  tree  in  the  warm  open  air,  and  to 
read  the  book  through  eight  or  ten  times, 
till  I  knew  it  almost  by  heart.  I  had 
always,  however,  to  keep  a  lookout  over 
my  book  to  see  if  any  of  the  sheep  or 
lambs  strayed  away,  and  when  they  did,  I 
must  hasten  to  bring  them  back. 

It  was  worst  when  a  violent  thunder- 
storm came  on  with  heavy  rain.  Then 
the  terrified  beasts  would  run  wildly,  one 
here  and  another  there,  seeking  a  shelter 
which  was  no  where  to  be  found.  I  was 
often  obliged  in  the  heaviest  of  the  rain  to  run 
backwards  and  forwards  to  drive  the  fright- 
ened cows  and  sheep  together,  and  while  I 
was  collecting  them  on  one  side  they  would 
again  be  scattered  on  the  other.  I  was 
never  sufficiently  quiet,  if  I  had  had  suffi- 
ciently correct  views,  to  make  such  reflec- 
tions in  a  storm  as  that  pious  lady,  who 
found  herself  very  calm  in  the  midst  of  a 
violent  thunder-shower,  and,  on  being 
asked  whether  she  was  not  afraid,  replied, 
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"  O,  no!  I  was  thinking  that  it  is  our 
gracious  Lord.  Though  we  cannot  see 
him  we  can  hear  him  !  " 

The  following  year  I  was  rather  better 
situated  than  in  that  just  mentioned,  which 
was  my  first  year  in  teaching.  Still,  it 
was  substantially  always  the  same;  and 
since  my  inclination  to  study  was  constant- 
ly increasing,  and  yet  I  had  no  reason  to 
hope  it  would  ever  be  gratified,  I  could  not 
be  really  happy.  For  the  first  five  years, 
I  was  occupied  during  the  winter  with 
teaching  in  the  houses  of  individual  far- 
mers. 

It  was  for  me  a  good  exercise  in  patience, 
and  in  the  difficult  art  of  teaching  those 
who  do  not  love  to  learn.  This  made  it 
so  much  the  more  necessary  for  me  to  learn. 
In  fact,  I  was  thus  for  five  winters  in  a  kind 
of  school,  in  which  one  must  learn  patience, 
whether  he  will  or  not ;  and  this  has  often 
since  been  of  great  use  to  me.  There  is  no 
art  in  instructing  those  who  wish  to  learn, 
even  though  they  are  not  capable  of  learn- 
ing more  than  a  line  a  day ;  but  to  teach 
those,  who  not  only  have  no  inclination  to 
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be  taught,  but  on  the  contrary  manifest  a 
dislike  to  it,  however  gently  they  may  be 
treated,  that  is  indeed  a  difficult  art.  The 
Lord  had  conferred  on  me  some  talent  for 
teaching,  and  on  the  whole,  I  succeeded 
beyond  my  expectations,  after  getting  a 
little  experience.  But  alas  !  notwithstand- 
ing my  extreme  poverty,  I  was  naturally 
proud,  and  so  at  last  I  felt  it  very  hard  to 
occupy  myself  in  teaching,  when  in  conse- 
quence I  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  person 
unfit  for  labor.  The  people  also  considered 
it  too  dear  when  I  demanded  some  24 
kreuzers^  a  month,  for  each  child,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  assist  my  poor  parents  a  little, 
and  this  grieved  me.  O,  that  I  had  then 
known  the  Saviour  better,  that  I  might 
have  directed  the  dear  children  committed 
to  my  instruction  to  him  !  I  had,  indeed, 
morning  and  evening  prayers  with  them, 
and  exhorted  them  in  general,  to  godliness 
and  piety,  as  my  parents  had  before  ex- 
horted me:  but  it  was  all  cold  and  lifeless, 
for  I  myself  had  no  true  knowledge  of  God, 

*  Somewhat  less  than  20  cents.     It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  number  of  pupils  was  very  small Translator. 
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or  love  to  Christ.  It  has  since  caused  me 
to  heave  many  a  sigh,  that  I  did  not  sow 
in  those  young  hearts  the  seeds  of  divine 


truth.  Yes,  I  must  acknowledge  the  re- 
membrance of  those  children  lies  still  heavy 
on  my  heart.  O,  it. is  a  special  mercy 
when  one  is  enabled  to  perform  any  service 
for  the  Saviour,  and  when  he  opens  any 
heart  and  mouth  to  bear  witness  of  him. 
But  when  one  could  sow  good  seed  in  the 
heart  of  a  child,  what  a  pity  in  every 
respect  if  it  is  neglected  !  I  cannot  forget 
the  remark  of  a  child,  of  whom  I  have 
lately  read.  It  was  a  little  girl,  five  years 
old,  who  through  the  faithful  care  of  her 
pious  mother,  already  exhibited  an  atten- 
tion to  the  truth  and  a  hearty  love  for  it, 
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seldom  seen  in  children  of  her  age.  On 
the  great  truths  of  the  gospel,  Christ,  salva- 
tion, future  happiness  and  misery,  she 
often  thought.  Some  time  ago,  a  pious 
clergyman  -called  on  her  mother  to  con- 
verse with  her  respecting  the  things  of  God. 
He  talked  a  long  time   and  in  an  edifying 

manner  to  Mrs.  W .  but  addressed  not 

a  single  word  to  her  little  daughter,  who 
all  the  while,  sat  very  attentive  at  his  feet, 
nor  did  he   even   look  at  her.     The  good 


man  went  away  (without  being  sensible  ot 
his  neglect);   but  he  had  scarce  shut  the 

door  after  him,  when  the  child  looked  up 
to  her  mother,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
said,  "Mother,  1  believe  the  minister  did 
not  think  that  I  had  an  immortal  soul !  " 
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CHAPTER    II. 

Admission  to  the  Lord's  Supper — Continued  desire  to 
study — Various  efforts  to  procure  a  livelihood — 
Death  of  his  mother — Commencement  of  public 
education — Holidays — Dangerous  illness  and  re- 
markable recovery — Situation  and  progress  at 
school. 

As  I  reached  my  fifteenth  year,  the  im- 
portant time  arrived  when  I  was  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  Unhappily 
the  clergyman  to  whom  I,  with  a  number 
of  other  persons,  went  several  times  in  the 
course  of  instruction  preparatory  for  this 
ordinance,  was  a  man  whose  soul  so 
cleaved  to  earthly  things,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  raise  either  his  own 
thoughts  or  those  of  others  to  higher  objects. 
He  was  given  to  avarice  and  to  worldly 
dissipations,  and  so  were  his  children. 

His  bad  example  had  exerted,  during  a 
long  course  of  years,  such  a  sad  influence 
on  his  people,  that  gross  sins  had  become 
prevalent  among  young  and  old  of  both 
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sexes.  It  was  not  therefore  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  the  word  of  God  was  little  heeded  ; 
for  even  when  he  preached  it,  nobody- 
believed  that  he  was  in  earnest.  I  saw 
clearly  the  dreadful  character  of  this  state 
of  things,  for  I  had  read  a  good  deal,  and 
was  able  to  judge  accordingly.  My  con- 
science told  me  what  was  right  and  wrong, 
and  though  I  then  knew  neither  my  heart 
nor  my  Saviour  aright,  yet  it  was  my  fixed 
desire  to  become  a  pious  man.  Had  any 
one  at  that  time  addressed  my  heart  in  a 
truly  gospel  strain,  he  would  have  found 
ready  access  to  it ;  for  I  was  disposed  to 
good  things,  and  the  renewal  of  my  bap- 
tismal vows  was  to  me  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  moment.  On  the  Sabbath  on 
which  I  was  to  go  for  the  first  time  to  the 
table  of  the  Lord,  I  retired  to  a  lonely  spot, 
and  there,  falling  on  my  knees  before  a  God 
whom  as  yet  I  knew  not,  I  implored  him 
earnestly,  and  as  well  as  I  knew  how,  to 
grant  me  grace  and  assistance,  and  said 
that  I  desired  to  be  his.  There  it  ended  for 
the  time ;  but  from  that  hour,  for  several 
years,  I  had  no  real  peace  in  my  heart, 
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until  at  length  I  came  to  know  the  Saviour. 
I  felt  that  something  was  wanting,  but 
what  to  do  in  order  to  obtain  it,  I  knew 
not.       The     true     guide,     the     word     of 


God,  was  lacking.  Neither  my  parents 
nor  I  had  a  Bible.  This  then  expensive 
book  was  seldom  and  with  difficulty  to  be 
had,  in  my  native  place.  One  which  my 
father  had  possessed,  was  burned  up  with 
our  house,  and  he  continued  ever  after  too 
poor  to  buy  another.  That  blessed  book 
I  had  indeed  frequently  met  with  in  my 
wanderings,  and  even  read  considerably  in 
it;  but  I  knew  not  how  to  prize  it,  as  in 
the  highest  and  proper  sense,  the  word  of 
God.  There  existed  then  (and  probably 
still  exists)  the  strange  and  mischievous 
custom  of  naming  various  other  religious 
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books,  either  taken  from  the  Bible  or  gen- 
erally treating  of  spiritual  things,  as  for 
example,  old  well-known  sermon  books, 
prayer-books,  &c.,  '''God's  word.''  I  had 
also  read  some  books  of  devotion  and  of 
meditations,  which  I  neither  understood 
nor  knew  how  properly  to  distinguish  from 
the  Bible.  Thus  I  could  go  no  farther,  for 
I  knew  not  the  way.  and  therefore  contin- 
ued to  depend  upon  an  external  religion.  I 
made  it  a  rule  to  he  very  conscientious  in 
respect  to  my  actions  and  omissions,  and  I 
even  kept  a  journal  so  as  to  be  able  to 
reckon  with  myself;  but  for  what  p: 
within.  I  had  no  measure,  and  consequently 
all  that  I  wrote  down  related  only  to  the 
exterior — to  my  conducl  towards  men,  and 
only  sto  far  to  my  relations  to  God  as  those 
consisted  in  the  performance  of  one  out- 
ward duty,  viz.,  prayer.  Whether  I  had 
any  love  to  God  in  my  heart,  or  was  grow- 
ing in  communion  with  Christ,  my  journal 
did  not  show:  tor  these  were  subjects  quite 
foreign  to  my  habits  of  thought  and  feeling. 
In  this  way  I  got  into  a  mode  of  existence 
altogether  pharisaical,    and   when   I  after- 
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wards  would  sit  in  judgment  upon  myself, 
and  try  my  manner  of  life  according  to  my 
journals,  I  found  little  there  recorded  that 
needed  repenting  of.  Since,  however,  I 
had  read  in  books  of  devotion,  that  repent- 
ance and  contrition  were  necessary  for  one 
who  wished  to  be  a  Christian,  I  thought  it 
incumbent  on  me  to  search  for  some  sins  in 
myself.  I  found  none  except  that  I  had 
been  negligent  in  prayer,  and  so,  for  this,  I 
forced  from  myself  some  tears  of  penitence, 
so  as  strictly  to  fulfil  all  that  was  enjoined 
by  the  book.  Then  all  was  clear  again, 
and  this  I  repeated  as  often  as  I  found  it 
necessary.  In  this  ignorant  state  I  remain- 
ed for  several  years,  until  it  pleased  the 
Lord  to  open  my  eyes. 

I  have  remarked  above,  that  teaching 
was  a  task  to  me.  Finding  myself,  at  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  strong  enough  to  learn 
my  father's  trade,  I  chose  to  do  that  rather 
than  teach  children  to  read.  So  I  learned 
the  business  of  a  joiner  from  my  father,  and 
in  a  short  time  understood  it  well  enough 
to  pursue  it  by  myself  in  the  country.  But 
of  what  use  is  it  to  the  merchant  to  have 
his  shop  stored  with  goods  if  nobody  comes 
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to  buy  ?  It  was  almost  so  with  me.  We 
looked  about  on  every  side  to  know  if  peo- 
ple wished  to  build  houses,  or  to  have  any 
settles,  benches,  tables,  or  boxes  made ;  but 
it  seemed  as  if  they  were  all  provided  and 
I  had  been  too  late  in  taking  up  my  trade. 
Nothing  remained  for  me  in  these  circum- 
stances, but,  when  summer  came,  again  to 
tend  cattle.  Had  I  understood  then  what 
I  do  now  of  the  works  of  God  in  nature, — 
of  stones  and  metals,  plants  and  insects,  how 
many  hours,  which  I  then  spent  in  idleness 
or  in  dreams  of  fancy.  I  might  have  filled 
up  pleasantly  and  profitably! 

Even  now,  when  I  have  more  to  do  with 
books  than  with  the  great  book  of  nature, 
I  often  wish  those  leisure  hours  back  :  and 
if  I  knew  that  the  lost  time  could  be  found 
in  the  forests  of  Nordmark,  I  would  travel 
there  to  seek'  it.  In  God's  account,  indeed, 
nothing  is  lost  ;  nor  docs  any  body  reckon 
as  lost  the  time  which  a  tree  requires  to 
grow  before  it  can  produce  fruit.  Still, 
every  hour  must  give  us  pain  which, 
through  our  own  neglect,  has  passed  with- 
out being  profitably  spent. 
5 
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This  summer  did  not  pass  by  without 
my  experiencing  much  grief,  whenever  the 
desire  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  was 
excited,  a  desire  which  I  had  no  prospect 
of  being  able  to  realize,  or  whenever  I 
thought  of  the  embarrassments  of  the  next 
winter.  Teaching  was  unpleasant  to  me. 
Joiner's  work  did  not  afford  me  a  sufficien- 
cy of  occupation  or  of  bread.  After  long 
consideration  I  determined  to  learn  the 
business  of  a  tailor,  since  I  could  hope  in 
that  to  find  more  employment.  I  found  a 
man  willing  to  take  me  and  teach  me  the 
business,  and  in  a  short  time  I  had  ac- 
quired the  necessary  skill,  so  that  after 
that  I  always  made  my  own  clothes.  But 
here  again  it  often  happeifed  that  I  was 
for  whole  weeks  without  work,  and  thus 
found  myself  obliged,  in  the  intervals,  to 
engage  in  various  kinds  of  farmers'  work, 
such  as  threshing,  cutting  straw,  ploughing, 
&c.  With  these  labors,  also,  I  became 
thoroughly  acquainted  by  long  practice,  so 
that  I  could  yet  become  a  farmer  if  it  were 
the  Lord's  will. 

Amid  all  these  changes  of  employment, 
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it  was  especially  disagreeable  to  me  that  I 
had  for  so  many  years  no  fixed  home,  but 
must  constantly  be  wandering  to  and  fro- 
Since  my  tenth  year  I  had  lived  in  more 
than  twenty  different  places,  and  always 
with  the  sure  anticipation  that  my  stay 
would  not  be  long. 

At  length  I  became  thoroughly  wearied 
with  this  constant  change  of  place:  and 
after  thinking  lor  a  long  time  what  I  should 
do,  I  resolved  to  visit  my  parents  and  talk 
with  them  about  it.  When  I  came  to  the 
house  my  father  was  not  there.  My 
mother  was  more  ill  than  usual,  and  when 
I  came  to  speak  with  her.  she  did  not 
know  me.  1  told  her  who  I  was.  At  this 
she  was  excited,  heaved  a  deep  sigh  and 
said.  "Ah!  God  bless  you  V1  L  few  min- 
after  this  her  soul  departed  (after 
protracted  and  often  dreadful  sufferings  in 
this  vale  of  tears)  into  the  unseen  world. 
This  sudden  stroke  made  an  impression  on 
my  mind  which  1  could  never  forget  1 ' 
be  to  thee,  dear,  beloved  soul !  I  >.  could 
I  once  more  find  thee,  to  thank  thee  for  thy 
great  maternal    tenderness  !     1   cost    thee 
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many  tears  of  affection ,  and  those  shall 
ever  be  to  me  more  precious  than  dia- 
monds. 

Henceforward  I  had  less  repose  than 
before.  I  was  now  seventeen  years  of  age, 
and  was  constantly  thinking  of  the  diffi- 
cult problem,  how  it  could  be  made  possi- 
ble for  me  to  study ;  for  it  seemed  to  me 
almost  a  settled  point  that  I  could  not  be 
happy  in  any  other  course  of  life.  Though 
no  means  presented  themselves  to  me,  yet 
I  resolved  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  seek 
them.  For  this  purpose  1  went  to  Carl- 
stadt,  to  make  an  attempt.  My  father 
accompanied  me  a  part  of  the  way.  When 
he  left  me  I  went  into  the  woods  to  pray 
that  the  Lord  would  go  with  me  and 
prosper  my  undertaking;  and  though  my 
knowledge  of  him  was  then  so  slight,  yet 
on  this  occasion  I  was  deeply  affected,  and 
much  comforted.  I  had  a  little  money, 
w  lich  1  had  saved  for  this  purpose,  and 
this  lasted  me  several  months.  To  my 
great  joy  I  was  admitted  into  the  school, 
and  soon  became  acquainted  with  some 
kind-hearted  people,  who  had  pity  on  my 
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poverty.  My  teacher  also  was  very  kind, 
and  gave  himself  trouble  to  look  after  me. 
Through  his  recommendation  I  gradually 
obtained  admission  to  some  houses  in  the 
city,  and  was  permitted  to  take  at  each  of 
them  one  meal  a  week.  This  was  of 
course  a  great  relief  to  me,  though  on  the 
other  hand  it  was  to  me  a  painful  thought 
that  I  must  be  troublesome  to  any  one. 
Besides,  this  was  certainly  not  enough  to 
make  me  quite  free  from  anxiety;  for  in 
this  way  I  had,  at  most,  a  warm  meal  only 
once  a  day,  and  when  my  little  stock  of 
money  was  exhausted,  I  had  no  means 
left  to  purchase,  besides  this,  even  a  morsel 
of  bread.  The  cold  weather  also  came  on. 
My  clothes  were  poor,  and  as  it  may  easily 
be  conceived,  I  had  not  the  means  to  pay 
for  a  warm  room,  and  consequently  had  to 
spend  in  a  cold  one  the  hours  before  and 
after  school  time.  Still,  through  God's 
mercy  I  continued  in  health,  and  by  no 
means  discouraged  ;•  for  hunger  and  frost 
were  no  new  things  to  me.  It  was  a  hap- 
py day  for  me  when  I  was  informed  that  I 
could  stay  in  the  city  and  attend  the 
5* 
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school,  for  learning  was  my  passion.  I 
know  not  whether  many  of  my  young 
readers  would  have  held  out  and  not  lost 
their  courage  in  such  circumstances,  with- 
out having  been  so  accustomed  from  their 
childhood  to  poverty  and  suffering,  for  the 
ability  to  bear  these  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
gained  at  once. 

In  summer  came  the  holidays.  Had  it 
depended  upon  me,  none  would  have  been 
given.  It  was  not  for  me  to  rest,  but  to  be 
making  progress  ;  and  I  was  by  no  means 
yet  satisfied.  Still  this  vacation  was  a 
desirable  thing  for  me,  since  it  gave  me  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  my  father,  towards 
whom  my  feelings  had  been  drawn  out  the 
more  since  the  death  of  my  mother.  But 
when  I  was  just  about  to  start,  I  fell  sick, 
and  was  obliged  to  wait  several  days. 
When  I  began  to  feel  a  little  better  I  started 
immediately,  without  waiting  for  the  com- 
plete recovery  of  my  health ;  but  this  im- 
patience cost  me  very'  dear.  After  travel- 
ing four  hours  I  had  a  high  fever.  I  came 
to  a  village  and  begged  at  several  houses 
for  permission  to  remain  for  a  short  time? 
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but  it  was  every  where  denied  me.  As  I 
could  not  go  farther  I  went  into  a  barn  and 
laid  me  down  on  a  little  straw.  My  fever 
became  uncommonly  high  and  my  face 
was  so  swollen  that  I  could  not  see. 
There  I  lay  two  days  without  a  mouthful 
of  food  or  a  drop  of  water  and  Avithout  any 
one  seeing  me.  At  length  a  woman  came 
running  by  and  discovered  me.  She  was 
much  displeased  that  I  should  have  stop- 
ped upon  their  grounds  without  permission. 
"Lad,"  said  she  to  me,  "make  haste  and 
come  out.  You  must  not  stay  there.  You 
might  die  there,  and  then  we  should  have 
the  trouble  of  getting  you  out."  I  was 
however  unable  to  speak,  or  to  walk  a 
step,  and  it  seemed  very  hard  that  I  should 
be  grudged  room  enough  to  die. 

In  this  time  of  my  distress  all  my  negli- 
gences came  back  upon  me.  I  made  new 
vows  and  promised  the  Lord  that  I  would 
be  in  future  an  obedient  child,  if  he  would 
help  me.  But  still  all  had  reference  to  the 
exterior,  to  outward  seriousness  and  to 
perseverance  in  prayer  ;  as  though  1  could 
thereby   render  God   a  service  and  make 
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him  favorable  to  me.  Of  spiritual  life  I 
as  yet,  knew  nothing.  However,  the  Lord 
looked  upon  my  sincere  desire,  and  dealt 
with  me,  not  according  to  my  slender 
knowledge,  but  according  to  his  great  com- 
passion, in  which  he  had  determined  to  do 
me  good.  He  helped  me  wonderfully  ;  for 
soon  after  the  woman  had  told  me  that  I 
must  go  away,  I  felt  all  at  once  new 
strength  and  activity  in  my  limbs ;  I  tried 
to  rise  and  found  that  I  could  walk  like  a 
healthy  person. 

For  this  surprisingly  speedy  relief  I  could 
not  thank  the  Lord  enough,  and  I  have 
ever  since  considered  it  remarkable.  I 
trust  I  shall  never  forget  it  and  I  record  it 
here  to  his  praise ;  for  "it  is  good  to  keep 
close  the  secrets  of  a  king,  but  it  is  hon- 
orable to  reveal  the  work  of  God." 

When  I  reached  my  father,  we  were 
both  very  happy.  I  could  never  tell  him 
enough  how  wonderfully  God  had  helped 
me  hitherto,  and  always  provided  whatever 
was  necessary  for  me;  and  he  had  long 
wished  that  the  desire  of  my  heart  might 
be  gratified,  for  he  saw  clearly  that  I  was 
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not  happy  in  any  other  calling.  I  brought 
him  also  a  Bible  and  some  other  books, 
which  gave  him  great  pleasure.  Here  I 
remained  during  the  vacation,  continuing 
my  preparatory  studies,  and  when  my 
father  had  any  work  in  his  trade  I  took 
hold  with  joy  and  assisted  him.  My  de- 
parture from  home,  when  the  close  of  the 
vacation  approached,  was  by  no  means  so 
hard  as  it  had  formerly  been,  when  I  was 
under  the  necessity  of  going  to  teach  in 
some  family,  or  to  tend  cattle  or  sheep 
during  the  summer,  or  upon  an  uncertainty. 
Then  it  was  often  as  if  my  shoes  had  been 
of  lead  and  my  eyes  streaming  fountains. 
Now  I  went  with  good  courage,  for  I  was 
on  the  way  to  that  goal  which  had  so  often 
been  the  theme  of  my  sleeping  and  waking 
dreams. 

In  this  way  I  went  on  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  spending  the  vacations  at  home  and 
returning  to  Carlstadt  when  the  school 
reopened.  On  returning  to  school  after 
this  period  I  experienced  a  new  proof  of 
the  fatherly  care  of  God,  who  always  must 
love  his  chosen  ones  before  they  can  be  in 
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a  condition   to   know  and   love  him,  and 
each  of  them  can  therefore  say  with  truth, 

"  For  if  thou  hadst  not  loved  me  first 
I  had  refused  thee  still." 

I  had  scarcely  reached  Carlstadt  when 
the  teacher  sent  for  me,  and  offered  me  the 
post  of  private  teacher  to  three  lads  who 
had  been  sent  there  from  a  distance  to 
attend  school.  I  was  to  instruct  them  out 
of  school  hours,  and  to  take  the  general 
oversight  of  them,  and  for  this  was  to  re- 
ceive my  board  and  lodging  with  them. 
How  agreeable  this  proposal  was  to  me 
can  be  easily  imagined.  I  was  very  happy 
that  I  was  no  longer  under  the  necessity  of 
living  from  the  aid  of  kind-hearted  people 
to  whom  I  could  make  no  return ;  for  the 
deeply  rooted  pride  of  the  human  heart  is 
unwilling  to  accept  anything  altogether  as 
a  gratuity,  even  from  God.  How  many 
there  are  who  would  even  rather  go  with- 
out heaven  than  to  accept  it  as  a  free  gift ! 

My  time  had  now  to  be  apportioned 
very  economically.  Besides  the  part  allot- 
ted to  the  school,  which  both  I  and  my 
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pupils  attended,  I  was  obliged  to  instruct 
them  several  hours  every  day.  The  few 
hours  which  remained,  I  spent  in  giving 
instruction  to  other  boys,  partly  for  the 
sake  of  aiding  them,  as  I  had  already 
made  some  progress  in  the  Latin  language 
and  arithmetic,  and  partly  to  earn  a  little 
money  with  which  to  procure  clothes  and 
books.  The  night  alone  remained,  in  these 
circumstances,  for  my  own  private  studies  ; 
and  since  my  zeal  for  learning  and  im- 
provement was  sufficiently  ardent,  I  could 
always  redeem  some  hours  from  sleep  and 
spend  them  with  my  books.  My  clothes 
and  shoes  I  made  myself,  and  as  soon  as  I 
had  earned  money  enough  to  procure  the 
necessary  materials,  cloth,  leather,  &c,  I 
was  relieved  in  this  respect ;  for  before  I 
was  sadly  off,  and  was  very  anxious  to 
obtain  some  better  clothes,  knowing,  as  I 
did,  that  those  who  are  poorly  clad  are  in 
general  but  little  regarded.  This  work 
also  I  must  attend  to  at  night,  for  during 
the  day  I  had  no  time,  and  I  was  also 
ashamed   to   be   occupied   in    such   labor, 
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though  indeed  it  is  no  shame  to  know- 
something  which  other  people  do  not 
know. 

In  the  school  I  got  on  very  well.  I  was 
always  the  first  in  my  class,  and  conse- 
quently much  in  favor  with  my  teacher. 
But  alas !  so  much  was  imprudently  said 
in  my  presence  of  my  diligence  and  abili- 
ties, that  rny  vain  heart  itself  at  length 
believed  it,  and  took  some  credit  to  itself 
for  it.  This  self-satisfaction  I  did  not  look 
upon  as  a  sin,  for  I  did  not  yet  know  the 
truth,  but  I  was  resolved  in  good  earnest  to 
be  the  first  in  my  class.  So  I  went  on 
through  a  period  of  four  years,  during 
which  I  read  nearly  through  the  Greek 
Testament  and  some  of  the  writings  of 
Xenophon  and  Lucian.  Latin  I  could 
speak  with  considerable  readiness;  I  had 
read  Cornelius  Nepos,  Sallust,  Julius  Caesar, 
Yirgil,  Ovid,  Cicero,  and  some  other  au- 
thors either  wholly  or  in  part.  Geometry 
and  Arithmetic  I  learned  easily,  and  had  a 
general  acquaintance  with  Geography  and 
History.     In    short,    whatever    was  to    be 
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learned  I  learned  with  ease,  except  the  first 
principles  of  the  divine  word,  of  which  I 
learned  nothing. 


To  this  I  was  not  led  in  earnest  by  my 
teachers,  and  I  myself  was  so  buried  in 
that  ardent  desire  for  worldly  acquisitions 
that  I  had  no  interest  left  for  divine  truth. 
I  had  no  idea  of  the  importance  of  the 
word  of  God.  The  Bible  I  looked  upon  as 
a  book  in  which  God's  commandments 
were  laid  down,  but  1  did  not  suspect  that 
the  foundations  of  all  science  and  the 
measure  of  all  truth  were  to  be  found 
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there.  Had  I  been  rightly  instructed,  very 
probably  1  might  have  given  myself  more 
earnestly  to  the  investigation  of  its  contents. 
But  thus  I  went  on  in  awful  darkness,  and 
to  this  hour  I  am  constrained  to  wonder  at 
the  preserving  mercy  of  God  which  kept 
me  from  sinking  into  a  completely  hea- 
thenish state,  into  a  total  unbelief  of  his 
word.  This  same  mercy  guarded  me  from 
gross  outward  sins,  to  which  there  were 
there  so  many  temptations,  and  which 
were  at  that  time  lamentably  prevalent 
among  the  young  people  of  the  place. 
Happily  for  me  I  was  from  my  childhood 
so  bashful  and  shy  that  it  was  not  possible 
for  me  to  become  intimate  with  any  of  my 
school-fellows.  I  knew  also  that  I  was  a 
coarse,  awkward  peasant  boy,  so  ill  fitted 
for  their  society  that  they  always  laughed 
at  me  and  made  me  the  object  of  their  rid- 
icule. This  was  naturally  not  very  agree- 
able to  me,  and  therefore  I  withdrew  from 
them  as  far  as  possible.  But  that  again 
they  did  not  wish ;  and  as,  moreover,  they 
envied  me  on  account  of  the  rank  which 
I  took  in  the  school  and  the  praise  which 
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was  bestowed  upon  me  in  reference  to  it, 
so  it  came  to  pass  that  I  was  hated  by  them 
all.  Yet  even  this  was  good  for  me  as  an 
antidote  to  the  sweet  poison  of  praise  which 
might  have  ruined  me ;  for  by  it  my  foolish 
heart  was  humbled,  and  prevented  from 
greater  self-conceit.  In  this  manner  I  was 
the  less  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  spend- 
ing my  precious  time  in  the  company  of 
frivolous  young  people,  and  so  the  snare  of 
sin  in  which  they  were  already  enveloped 
was  not  permitted  to  entangle  me.  Praise 
be  to  God  that  while  as  yet  I  neither  knew 
him  nor  sought  him,  his  hand  was  stretched 
out  over  me,  his  care  preserved  my  breath, 
and  his  faithfulness  did  not  cease  to  pursue 
me  with  the  arrows  of  his  love  until  I  gave 
myself  wholly  to  him  ! 

1  had  now  learned  so  nearly  all  that  was 
to  be  learned  in  Carlstadt  that  I  considered 
it  a  waste  of  time  to  remain  there  longer. 
My  thoughts  turned  therefore  to  the  Uni- 
versity. But  how  was  I  to  get  along  there  ? 
My  father  had  not  in  the  mean  time  be- 
come any  richer ;  nor  had  any  deceased 
friend   left  me   in   his   will  the  necessary 
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amount,  nor  any  living  one  promised  me 
it.  By  giving  private  lessons  I  had  earned 
only  what  was  necessary  for  books  and 
clothes,  and  so  I  had  but  little  money  left. 
With  this  little,  however,  I  traveled  to  the 
University  at  Lund.  It  was  not  faith  in 
the  gracious  power  of  that  God  who  ever 
grants  his  aid  when  his  children  call  upon 
him ;  it  was  a  blind  confidence  in  my  own 
good  fortune,  which  had  guided  my  steps 
hitherto.  But  a  faithful  God  treated  me 
even  then  as  one  of  his  children,  because 
he  had  determined  in  mercy  to  make  me 
such,  and  winked  at  that  time  at  my  igno- 
rance in  order  that  afterwards,  when  I 
attained  to  the  knowledge  of  him,  I  might 
ascribe  all  to  his  mercy  and  give  all  the 
glory  to  him. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Admission  to  the  University— Tutorship  in  a  Noble- 
man's  family — Ordination  and  preaching — Re- 
moval of  various  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his 
engaging  in  the  missionary  work. 

I  arrived  in  safety  at  Lund.  I  had  now 
reached  the  goal  at  which  I  had  been  aim- 
ing with  longing  desires  for  more  than  ten 
years; — I  could  now  study.  But  this 
pleasure  was  of  short  duration. 

The  greatest  part  of  my  money  was  ex- 
pended in  the  journey,  and  the  rest,  not- 
withstanding the  strictest  economy,  which 
I  did  not  fail  to  observe,  was  soon  gone ; 
and  I  was  again  reduced  to  the  greatest 
necessity.  It  was  indeed  a  trial  now,  after 
my  rough  voyage,  having  twice  approached 
the  land,  and  even  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
lights,  still  to  suffer  shipwreck,  and  that  on 
the  reefs  of  a  Swedish  coast.     1  knew  no 

way  of  escape ;  but  God  knew  one,  which 
6# 
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though  it  seemed  like  a  by-way,  yet  led  to 
the  desired  result.  A  tutor  was  needed  in 
the  house  of  a  nobleman  in  the  country. 
Inquiry  was  made  for  a  suitable  young 
man  of  a  Professor  in  Lund,  who  knew 
me,  and  knew  also  that  I  must  soon  be 
reduced  by  my  indigence  to  the  necessity 
of  leaving  the  University.  He  asked  me 
if  I  was  willing  to  accept  the  place,  and  I 
of  course  had  reason  to  rejoice  at  such  an 
opening,  for  I  hoped  in  a  few  years  to  lay 
by  from  my  salary  sufficient  to  enable  me 
to  return  to  the  University.  He  gave  me 
a  recommendation,  and  I  went,  though 
with  a  heavy  heart,  to  the  nobleman's 
residence,  where  I  was  immediately  re- 
ceived in  a  very  friendly  manner.  And 
now  I  commenced  an  altogether  new  course 
of  life.  Hitherto  I  had  been  deficient  in 
respect  to  my  external  appearance.  Now 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  some 
polish.  They  procured  better  clothes  for 
me,  and  gave  me  instructions  and  hints 
how  to  demean  myself  according  to  the 
style  of  their  own  society.  This  was 
necessary     because,    as    there    frequently 
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came  distinguished  visitors,  my  employer 
would  otherwise  have  been  ashamed  to 
have  such  an  awkward  rough-looking 
tutor  in  the  house  ;  nor  should  I  have  been 
fitted  to  act  as  instructor  and  guide  to 
children  who  must  spend  their  lives  among 
the  higher  ranks  of  society,  where  frequent- 
ly more  regard  is  had  to  polished  manners 
than  to  the  treasures  with  which  the  mind 
is  stored.  It  arose  also  from  a  kind  and 
sympathizing  care  for  me.  to  aid  me  in 
obtaining  that  polish  which  I  lacked,  and 
the  want  of  which  would  have  been  a 
hindrance  to  me  in  the  subsequent  course 
of  my  life;  and  my  employer  wished  to 
further  my  interests  in  this  respect,  so  that 
in  fact  I  was  treated  almost  as  a  child  of 
the  family.  Such  a  situation  was  some- 
thing entirely  new  to  me.  I  had  no  need 
to  care  for  any  thing,  had  plenty  to  eat, 
while  hitherto  I  had  often  been  exposed  to 
suffer  from  hunger,  had  good  warm  cloth- 
ing, and  lived  among  people  who  loved  me 
and  treated  me  with  attention. 

This  pleasant  situation,  after  so   long  a 
time  of  pressure  and  hardships,  made  me 
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very  comfortable,  indeed  too  comfortable ; 
and  I  had  to  learn  by  experience  that  days 
of  prosperity  are  not  so  favorable  to  the 
inward  man  as  days  of  adversity.  Soon  I 
found  this  polished  existence,  in  which  the 
scene  of  my  labors  was  to  lie,  not  beneficial 
to  me.  I  looked  at  myself,  with  my  clothes 
and  manners  so  much  improved,  and  per- 
suaded myself  that  I  was  somewhat  better 
than  before  ;  and  yet  it  was  all  superficial. 
At  the  bottom  I  had  gained  nothing,  and 
perhaps  had  rather  lost  something;  for 
uprightness  and  truth  must  always  suffer 
somewhat  in  connexion  with  a  refined  and 
courtly  mode  of  life.  '-When  a  precious 
stone  is  cut  and  polished  in  a  particular 
form,  it  loses  its  inequalities  and  becomes 
more  brilliant;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
stone  has  lost  something  in  weight.  Some 
portion  of  that  which  was  precious  has 
gone  together  with  what  was  worthless." 
This  comfortable  life  was  prejudicial  to  me 
also  by  blunting  the  spur  of  my  diligence. 
I  was  no  longer  the  diligent,  zealous  youth, 
ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  learning  that  I  was 
at  Carlstadt  and  Lund.     Formerly  I  had 
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not  been  accustomed  to  give  instruction 
more  than  seven  hours  in  a  day.  Now, 
when  I  experienced  so  much  kindness,  I 
wished  to  do  more,  and  often  instructed 
eight,  nine,  or  even  ten  hours  a  day. 
But  in  this  way  the  progress  of  my  own 
studies,  however  necessary,  was  impeded, 
and  they  were  thrown  quite  out  of  the 
regular  course.  My  zeal  for  thorough 
study  was  cooled,  and  in  its  stead  came 
my  unbridled  imagination.  My  leisure 
hours  were  now  employed  in  writing 
poetry.  I  lived  neither  in  heaven  nor  on 
earth,  but  in  the  air,  in  a  world  of  dreams, 
and  I  knew  not  what  I  wanted.  From 
God  and  Christ  I  was  farther  removed 
than  ever.  I  did  not  indeed  neglect  exter- 
nal seriousness,  prayer,  attending  church 
and  other  habits  pertaining  to  the  worship 
of  God;  but  my  heart  was  becoming 
darker  and  darker  the  more  I  amused  my- 
self with  heathenish  images  and  sought  to 
kindle  a  light  of  my  own,  a  light  which  as 
nearly  approximated  to  that  of  truth  as  the 
light  of  a  taper  does  to  that  of  the  sun. 
Beside  my  poetical  pursuits  and  the  castles 
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in  the  air  which  I  was  building,  I  paid  some 
attention  to  Astronomy,  Botany,  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Geology  ;  for  nature  was 
my  god,  instead  of  leading  me  to  God.  In 
these  departments,  also,  I  made  progress 
whenever  I  attended  to  them  in  earnest 
and  with  diligence,  and  soon  I  was  flatter- 
ed as  if  I  possessed  distinguished  abilities. 
This  tended  to  increase  the  darkness 
within  me  ;  for  I  loved  praise,  and  the  more 
I  sought  to  please  men  the  less  I  tried  to 
obtain  the  favor  of  God,  though  he  was 
always  from  time  to  time  giving  me  inter- 
nal admonitions  to  live  to  his  glory,  and  to 
love  him  above  all  things. 

Even  those  seasons  which  specially  in- 
vited me  to  consideration  and  reflection, 
were  unprofitably  employed  or  wasted 
without  my  being  sensible  of  the  injury 
which  I  was  doing  myself. 

Notwithstanding  my  heart  had  not  yet 
known  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus, 
still  I  felt  a  desire  to  preach.  Even  in  my 
early  youth  I  had  made  in  the  midst  of 
my  cows  and  sheep  many  an  attempt  at 
preaching.     I  now  considered  myself  so  far 
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advanced  as  to  venture  to  address  a  Chris- 
tian assembly. 

I  obtained  the  requisite  license,  and  was 
not  wanting  in  courage.  The  first  and 
second  times  I  got  along  very  well.  The 
day  after  I  had  preached  the  third  time,  a 
peasant  called  on  me  and  expressed  a  wish 
to  speak  a  word  to  me  in  confidence.  He 
said  that  he  had  come  to  thank  me  for  my 
sermon;  that  it  had  clearly  showed  him 
that  a  dreadful  corruption  existed  in  his 
heart,  but  that  he  had  not  understood  dis- 
tinctly from  my  discourse  by  what  means 
the  matter  was  to  be  remedied  and  the 
corruption  eradicated,  and  therefore  he 
now  wished  to  seek  for  instruction.  I  was 
in  much  perplexity,  and  scarcely  knew 
what  to  say.  Still  I  tried  to  help  him  as 
well  as  I  could  with  my  then  slender 
knowledge,  and  directed  him  to  the  law  of 
God,  which  must  be  obeyed.  But  he  soon 
showed  me  that  my  instructions  did  not 
meet  his  case,  and  he  set  before  me  the 
truths  of  Christianity  so  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly that  I  was  astonished.  I  felt  more 
inclined  to  be  his  scholar  than  his  teacher. 
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I  talked  with  him  a  long  time;  and  his 
words  did  not  fall  to  the  ground,  for  they 
were  words  of  truth.  Much  abashed,  I 
returned  within  myself,  and  wished  from 
my  heart  to  become  a  real  Christian. 

All  the  castles  in  the  air  which  I  had 
built  were  carried  away,  my  own  light 
was  extinguished,  and  all  my  self-prepared 
spiritual  food  could  no  longer  satisfy  me. 
I  began  to  feel  spiritual  hunger,  a  thing 
totally  new  and  strange  to  me;  and  then 
I  said,  with  the  Prodigal  Son,  "I  will 
arise  and  go  to  my  father."  I  did  so,  and 
he,  with  paternal,  tender  affection  came  to 
meet  me.  From  that  time  the  Saviour  has 
continued  more  and  more  efficaciously  to 
draw  me,  and  to  do  every  thing  to  bring 
me  to  a  new  life.  Thenceforward  I  could 
say  to  people,  from  my  own  experience, 
that  the  most  dangerous  situation  is  not 
that  of  a  man  who  considers  himself  lost, 
and  can  find  no  good  thing  in  himself,  but 
that  of  him  who  thinks  that  he  possesses 
the  true  life,  and  has  need  of  nothing, 
while  notwithstanding  he  is  lying  in  a 
state  of  spiritual  death.     I  read  not  long 
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since  an  account  of  a  pious  but  doubting, 
fearful  woman  who  came  to  her  minister 
with  the  following  complaint.  "I  fear," 
said  she,  "  that  I  have  not  the  love  of  God 
in  my  heart.  I  am  dead,  twice  dead,  and 
altogether  corrupt."  The  pastor  replied, 
11  Not  long  ago  I  heard  a  cry,  '  John  has 
fallen  into  the  well !'  I  left  every  thing 
instantly  and  hastened  into  the  court.  My 
wife  exclaimed,  { John  is  dead  !  He  is 
dead !'  Full  of  anxiety  I  went  to  the 
well,  and  called  out,  '  John !  are  you 
dead  V  '  Yes,  father,  I  am  dead,'  he 
answered.  I  was  very  happy  to  hear  the 
statement  made  by  himself" 

Having  undergone  such  a  change,  it  was 
naturally  impossible  that  I  should  keep  it 
altogether  hidden.  Nor  did  I  wish  that  it 
should  be  hidden.  In  many  things  in 
which  hitherto  I  had  thoughtlessly  en- 
gaged, I  no  longer  took  any  part.  I  became 
more  serious  and  sober,  and  read  the  Holy 
Scriptures  much.  I  also  often  felt  an  in- 
ward desire  for  prayer,  and  prayed  extem- 
poraneously. My  externalj  conduct,  too, 
and  my  conversation  took  from  this  time 
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forward  a  different  stamp,  for  I  desired  m 
all  things  to  be  guided  by  the  word  of  God  ; 
and  many  light-minded  persons  who  fre- 
quently came  to  the  house,  first  wondered 
and  afterwards  laughed  at  me.  "  It  is  a 
pity,"  they  would  say,  "  for  the  young 
man !  He  has  such  good  talents,  and 
now  he  is  falling  into  this  strange  way." 
But  I  was  comforted  under  reproach,  by 
the  conviction  that  the  Saviour  thought 
very  differently  of  me,  and  that  to  him  I 
was  more  pleasing  than  before.  I  thought 
of  that  French  officer  who,  in  traveling, 
came  to  an  inn  where  he  was  obliged  to 
remain  some  time  on  account  of  bad 
weather.  He  wished  for  something  to 
read  to  pass  away  the  time,  and  some  per- 
son gave  him  a  Bible.  It  was  to  him  a 
new  book.  He  read  it  with  attention,  and 
was  so  struck  with  its  contents  that  he 
became  convinced  of  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity and  soon  resolved  to  become  a  Prot- 
estant ;  for  in  his  own  church  his  attention 
had  never  been  directed  to  the  Bible.  He 
made  known  his  purpose ;  and  when  rid- 
iculed by  his  companions  for  being  so  much 
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set  upon  changing  from  one  church  to 
another,  he  said,  "  I  only  do  what  my  old 
school-mate,  Bernadotte,  now  king  of 
Sweden,  has  also  done  in  going  over  to  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  church."  "  Ah, 
yes,"  replied  his  friend,  "that  is  another 
thing.     He   did    that    to    get    a    crown." 


"That  is  equally  my  object,"  replied  the 
officer,  "  only  his  is  an  earthly  crown, 
while  mine  is  an  eternal,  heavenly  one." 

Just  at  this  time  I  felt  also  a  desire  in 
my  heart  to  make  known*  the  gospel  to  the 
poor  heathen,  who  appeared  to  me  more 
pitiable  than  my  own  country  people. 
For  though  for  the  most  part  they  did  not 
know  the  Saviour,  still  they  had  the  word 
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of  God,  from  which  they  might  become 
acquainted  with  him  if  they  but  earnestly 
desired  to  do  so.  This  word  the  heathen 
have  not,  and  therefore  it  is  more  neces- 
sary to  carry  it  to  them.  Such  were  my 
thoughts;  and  as  I  had  not  yet  a  great 
degree  of  humility,  or  a  very  thorough 
knowledge  of  my  incapacity  and  unfitness 
for  good  things,  I  thought  that  if  I  could 
only  get  to  them,  with  my  zeal  I  could 
accomplish  something  great  among  them. 
I  dreamed  of  splendid  victories  over  the 
powers  of  darkness.  I  had  read  how  the 
apostle  Paul  supported  himself  by  the 
labor  of  his  own  hands,  and  yet  preached 
the  gospel  to  such  multitudes  of  people.  As 
I  had  learned  more  than  one  trade  by  which 
I  could  help  myself,  I  considered  it  an  easy 
matter  to  support  myself  among  the  hea- 
then by  the  labor  of  my  hands;  for  at  that 
time  I  knew  nothing  of  any  missionary 
society  which  sent  preachers  to  the  hea- 
then. I  was  also  persuaded  that  the  Lord, 
who  in  my  native  country  had  done  me  so 
much  good  and  had  so  often  stood  by  me 
in  time  of  need,  could  provide  for  me  also 
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in  other  lands,  since  the  earth  is  all  the 
Lord's.  Thus  my  mind  was  entirely  oc- 
cupied with  the  thoughts  of  a  mission,  and 
I  should  soon  have  set  out  if  I  had  only 
possessed  the  means. 

At  the  same  time  T  was  in  great  danger 
of  going  astray  in  another  respect.  I  had 
a  great  desire  to  preach,  which  I  was  per- 
mitted to  do,  and  did  often,  not  indeed  very 
fundamentally  and  scripturally,  but  with 
vso  much  life  and  interest  that  more  people 
crowded  to  hear  me  than  the  church  would 
hold.  They  sometimes  came  from  ten  or 
twelve  different  townships,  although,  being 
in  the  country,  many  of  them  had  very  far 
to  go.  There  were  among  them  many 
pious  souls,  who,  by  means  of  a  teacher, 
now  no  longer  among  them,  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  Saviour,  and  they 
were  so  much  rejoiced  again  to  hear  dis- 
courses which  were  addressed  to  them  from 
the  heart,  that  they  made  altogether  too 
much  of  me.  Their  remarks  were  not,  it 
is  true,  made  in  my  presence,  but  they  did 
not  continue  unknown  to  me,  and  flattered 

me  so  much  that  I   was  in  danger  of  be- 

7# 
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coming  a  proud  hypocrite.  I  was  as  yet 
but  a  feeble  beginner  in  every  thing  good, 
and  if  the  grace  of  God  had  not  held  me 
up,  I  might  easily  have  become  an  idle, 
useless  fop.  Happily  for  me,  however, 
my  wish  to  become  a  missionary  was  so 
strong  and  lively,  that  I  resolved  not  to 
continue  in  my  present  place,  but  to  pre- 
pare myself  for  this  work.  After  having 
spent  two  years  with  the  nobleman  as 
family  tutor,  I  parted  from  the  good  people 
who  had  indeed  shown  me  many  favors, 
and  returned  to  the  University  to  go  on 
with  my  studies,  and  to  look  out  for  every 
means  by  which  my  great  wish  might  be 
accomplished.  This  was  in  autumn.  I 
now  devoted  myself  with  zeal  to  the  study 
of  Theology,  Ecclesiastical  History,  and 
the  original  languages  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. A  friend  to  whom  I  had  said  in 
confidence  that  I  wished  to  become  a  mis- 
sionary, counselled  me  to  go  to  the  princi- 
pal of  a  school  in  G ,   and  the  latter 

invited  me  to  come  and  teach  in  his  insti- 
tution so  that  he  might  become  acquainted 
with  me,    proposing    subsequently   to  do 
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what  he  could.  I  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  so  after  only  a  few  months,  my  studies 
were  again  interrupted  ;  for  in  the  follow- 
ing January  I  entered  upon  my  new  station 
which  I  occupied  for  nearly  two  years. 
During  this  time,  which  in  many  respects 
was  profitable  to  me,  I  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  corruption  of  my  own 
nature,  and  gained  a  clearer  and  more 
evangelical  insight  into  scriptural  truth. 
I  had  enough  to  do ;  for  there  were  uni- 
formly sixteen  or  eighteen  lads  in  the 
institution,  very  various  in  regard  to  their 
talents  and  acquisitions.  Some  were  yet 
in  spelling;  others  had  already  begun  to 
learn  several  different  languages ;  so  that  I 
had  almost  as  many  classes  as  scholars. 
It  was  not  possible  to  be  useful  to  each 
one,  in  such  a  way  that  his  time  could  be 
spent  to  good  purpose,  without  giving  some 
of  them  private  instruction,  so  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  keep  on  with  the  rest. 
I  certainly  had  not  myself  much  time  left 
in  which  to  prosecute  my  own  studies. 
Nevertheless  I  read  the  Hebrew  Bible  once 
through    during    hours   of    the   night,   an 
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undertaking  which  was  much  blessed  to 
me.  The  Greek  Testament  I  had  already 
read  several  times  through,  and  my  heart 
always  found  something  new  in  it.  Indeed 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was  never  so 
blessed  to  me  as  when  I  could  read  them 
in  the  original  languages.  In  the  little 
time  which  I  had  still  remaining,  I  read 
Italian,  German,  French  and  English 
books. 


In  the  mean  time  no  opportunity  yet 
presented  itself  to  me  of  reaching  the  object 
of  my  wishes  and  carrying  the  preached 
gospel  to  the  heathen.  This  pained  me 
much,  and  I  then  thought  that  all  hope 
was  gone.     I  did  not  then  understand  why 
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God  permitted  me  to  wait  in  vain  so  long  ; 
but  since  that  I  have  been  able  to  see  the 
reason.  My  desire  was  too  restless  and 
precipitate.  I  could  not  yield  myself  en- 
tirely to  the  Lord's  will.  I  was  discon- 
tented because  he  did  not  please  to  open 
a  door  for  me  to  go  speedily  to  the  heathen. 
My  sphere  of  labor  in  the  institution  was 
also  too  contracted  for  me,  and  in  reference 
to  it  I  reflected  thus  : — These  children  have 
good  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  Saviour,  while  many  thousands  in 
the  heathen  world  have  no  such  opportu- 
nity.    Is  it  not  then  a  pity  to  lose  my  time, 


remaining  here   giving  instruction  in  sci- 
ences   which  are  of  inferior    importance, 
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while  so  many  millions  are  sighing  in 
darkness,  not  having  the  most  important  of 
all  knowledge,  but  living  "  without  God  in 
the  world."  If,  however,  I  cannot  go  to  the 
heathen,  I  will  at  least  go  to  those  in  my 
native  land  who  need  to  hear  something  of 
the  Saviour;  for  it  is  more  important  to 
make  one  soul  acquainted  with  the  word  of 
God,  than  to  be  giving  instruction  in  gram- 
mar to  any  number  of  pupils  however 
large. 

Occupied  with  such  thoughts,  I  went  in 
September,  for  the  third  time,  to  the  Uni- 
versity at  Lund,  to  prosecute  my  studies, 
and  by  Christmas  I  was  able  to  sustain 
the  theological  examination.  When  this 
was  happily  over,  I  hastened  to  Carlstadt  to 
obtain  ordination.  But  as  yet  I  had  no  call, 
and  as  I  was  so  little  known  I  could  not 
tell  which  way  to  turn.  Besides  this,  I  was 
entirely  destitute  of  money ;  for   the   little 

which  I  had  laid  by  while  in  G ,  was 

almost  all  expended  during  my  residence 
at  Lund,  where  I  was  earning  nothing. 
Still  the  Saviour  granted  me  such  joy  that 
I  could  smile   at  my  poverty,  and  could 
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render  thanks  to  him  for  all  the  gracious 
and  fatherly  aid  which  he  had  continually 
afforded  me  from  my  childhood  up.  I 
learned  also  by  experience  that  relief  is 
afforded  to  him  who  submits.  That  it 
would  be  afforded  me  I  believed  assuredly ; 
but  as  I  could  not  yet  see  by  what  means, 
I  was  curious  to  discern  the  helping  hand 
of  my  heavenly  Father.  And  never  was 
I  better  relieved. 

A  countryman  of  mine  gives  the  follow- 
ing narration.  "  Some  months  ago  I  saw  in 
a  dream,  the  Lord  Jesus  coming  in  great 
glory  and  many  of  the  holy  angels  with 
him.  As  much  joy  and  happiness  as  I  felt 
at  this  sight,  so  much  pain  it  gave  me 
when  I  perceived  that  he  was  passing  by 
without  looking  at  me ;  and  I  thought,  now 
he  will  not  know  me.  Presently,  however, 
he  turned  himself  about,  and  addressed  me 
this  question,  '  Dost  thou  desire  to  do 
something  to  please  me?'  '  O,  yes,?  I  an- 
swered, '  with  all  my  heart,  dear  Saviour, 
for  I  owe  all  that  I  am  to  thee.7  Upon 
this,  I  was  suddenly  awaked  by  knocks  at 
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the  door,  proceeding  from  a  person  who 
came  to  beg  me  to  bring  a  physician  from 
town  with  my  horses,  on  account  of  a  sick 
person  in  the  neighborhood  who  was  in 
great  danger.  Now  I  understood  the  dream, 
harnessed  my  horses,  and  hastened  away 
in  the  dark  rainy  night ;  a  thing  which  in 
other  circumstances  I  should  not  easily 
have  done." 

I  know  not  whether  it  was  an  intimation 
of  a  similar  kind,  or  any  other  suggestion 
from  above,  which  induced  a  distinguished 
lady  in  the  country  who  had  never  seen  me, 
to  send  me,  just  at  this  moment  of  great 
need,  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  I 
could  not  regard  it  otherwise  than  as  com- 
ing from  the  hand  of  God.  This  put  me 
in  a  condition  to  purchase  better  clothes 
(for  hitherto  all  that  I  could  spare  had  been 
expended  for  books),  and  with  these  I 
traveled  to  the  residence  of  a  minister  in 
the  country  who  was  a  friend  of  mine. 
There  were  four  congregations  belonging  to 
his  parish,  and  the  second  curacy  was  now 
vacant.  After  preaching  for  him  every 
Sabbath  for  two  months,  I  was  formally 
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invited  by  him  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The 
hope  of  becoming  a  missionary  to  the  hea- 
then I  had  already  given  up,  and  the 
thoughts  which  I  had  spent  on  the  subject 
I  regarded  as  mere  reveries ;  for  I  thought 
that  had  it  been  the  will  of  God  to  make 
me  his  messenger  among  the  heathen,  he 
would  already  have  opened  some  door  for 
this  purpose.  All  my  thoughts  were  now 
occupied  with  preparing  for  my  call  to 
minister  before  the  Lord  in  the  great  con- 
gregation. 

During  the  time  that  I  spent  in  G , 

I  often  had  it  in  mind  to  make  a  journey 
to  London,  in  hope  that  the  Missionary 
Society  would  be  induced  to  send  me  out 
as  a  mechanic,  to  support  myself  by  the 
labor  of  my  own  hands.  But  mingled 
with  this  desire  of  my  heart  there  was  too 
much  self-confidence.  I  had  too  little  of 
that  quiet  patience  which  waits  for  the 
leading  of  the  Lord;  and  for  this  reason 
insuperable  obstacles  were  thrown  in  my 
way.  Now,  however,  I  had  become  more 
quiet  and  patient,  and  could  say  to  the 
Saviour,  "Thou  knowest  that  I  would 
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gladly  become  a  missionary-;  and  also 
would  gladly  remain  in  my  native  country, 
as  thou  seest  best;  I  only  wish  that  thy 
will  may  be  done."  I  had  learned  that 
without  his  grace  I  could  do  nothing, 
whatever  I  might  be,  and  that  he  cannot 
confer  that  grace,  except  upon  those  who 
yield  implicit  obedience  to  him,  and  who 
desire  to  become  satisfied  with  all  his  ways. 
Previously  I  could  only  say,  "  I  desire  to 
become  a  missionary."  Bat  this  was  not 
enough.  I  must  become  equally  willing  to 
remain  at  home.  Without  this,  there  was 
no  entire  surrender  of  the  will,  and  so  long 
as  this  was  wanting  I  could  not  succeed. 

Just  before  Easter  I  returned  to  Carlstadt, 
in  the  hope  of  being  episcopally  set  apart 
to  my  work  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel ; 
but  was  there  informed  that  I  must  wait  a 
month  longer  before  the  ordination  could 
take  place.  One  reason  of  the  delay  was 
the  very  serious  manner  in  which  this  un- 
dertaking is  always  regarded,  and  another, 
that  whenever  there  are  several  candidates 
for  ordination,  they  must  wait  for  one 
another  until  all  are  readv.     This  was  the 
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fact  in  the  present  instance,  and  thus  I  was 
thrown  into  new  perplexity  ;  for  in  the  city 
living  was  very  dear,  and  I  had  as  usual, 
very  little  money.  Thus  I  was  always 
left  to  depend  upon  the  helping  hand  of 
God. 


Have  my  young  readers  ever  seen  a 
swarm  of  bees?  As  long  as  the  queen 
remains  in  the  hive,  individual  bees  fly  out 
and  in,  but  the  whole  swarm  cannot  be 
induced  to  come  out;  but  when  she  has 
once  flown  away,  all  the  rest  fly  after  her, 
and  the  hive  is  left  empty.  Just  so,  it 
seems  to  me,  are  the  cares  in  the  heart  of 
man.  So  long  as  it  is  not  at  ease  in  re- 
spect to  the  greatest  and  most  important  of 
all  cares,  the  care  of  the  soul's  salvation, 
so  long  it  has  to  struggle  with  cares  relating 
to  a  livelihood  and  other  cares  of  earthly 
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things,  and  will  never  be  free  from  them ; 
but  if  it  is  once  at  rest  in  regard  to  this 
most  weighty  of  all  matters,  and  has  ob- 
tained a  sense  of  pardoned  sin,  peace  with 
God,  and  a  sure  hope  of  everlasting  life,  all 
other  cares  may  be  dismissed.  We  then 
experience  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise  of 
our  Saviour,  "Seek  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  other 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you."  The 
same  was  true  in  my  own  experience. 
When  once  assured  that  I  was  a  child  of 
God  and  in  favor  with  him,  the  care  for 
food  and  raiment  gave  me  no  more  trouble. 
I  thought  it  would  be  strange,  if  a  king 
should  adopt  a  young  man  as  his  son  and 
send  him  to  travel  for  his  improvement, 
and  then  not  give  him  a  sufficiency  of 
funds  for  his  journey ;  so  that  the  king's 
son  must  suffer  want.  After  God  has 
granted  me  freely  that  which  is  greatest, 
why  should  he  deny  me  that  which  is 
least?  I  must  record  it  to  his  praise,  that 
he  has  never  suffered  me  to  be  ashamed  of 
this  hope ;  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the 
case   of   which   I   am  now  speaking.      I 
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could  not  foresee  how  it  would  be  possible 
for  me  to  live  a  month  in  Carlstadt  without 
money;  but  I  had  scarcely  arrived  there, 
when  a  wealthy  lady,  widow  of  a  merchant, 
offered  me  board  and  lodging  in  her  house 
free  of  cost;  and  I  was  entertained  by  her 
several  weeks  entirely  without  expense, 
and  treated  with  much  kindness,  although 
she  was  a  person  who  knew  spiritual  Chris- 
tianity only  by  name.  While  there,  I 
preached  several  times  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  the  city,  and  observed  great  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  hearers,  but  have 
no  means  of  knowing  whether  this  or  that 
word,  through  the  power  of  the  Lord, 
became  fruitful  to  any  soul.  I  passed  the 
examination  well,  and  had  such  unusual 
and  kind  testimonials,  that  the  flattering 
applauses  bestowed  on  me  gave  me  again 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  the  pride  of  my 
heart  was  excited  anew.  O,  what  a  frail 
creature  is  man !  He  cannot  sustain  the 
weight  of  a  feather  unless  supported  by 
the  Saviour.  He  may  already  have  over- 
come many  enemies,  and  yet  self-love  sticks 
still  in  his  heart ;  and  though  for  a  consid- 
8* 
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erable  time  he  may  have  been  successful  in 
suppressing  its  motions  and  walking  hum- 
bly, still  unexpectedly,  to  his  great  aston- 
ishment, he  again  finds  that  this  enemy 
continued  lurking  in  his  dark  recess. 

The  day  of  my  solemn  designation  to  the 
work  of  preaching  the  gospel  w.as  much 
blessed  to  me,  and  I  was  permitted  to 
experience  very  sensibly  the  presence  of 
the  invisible  Saviour.  I  intended  to  return 
immediately  the  following  day  to  the 
country,  having  received  previously  my 
letters  of  investiture.  But  again  how 
remarkable,  how  wonderful,  was  the  lead- 
ing of  the  Lord !  Just  as  I  was  ready  to 
start,  I  was  requested  again  to  preach  in 
the  cathedral  church  on  the  following 
Sabbath.  This  was  on  Friday.  Of  course 
my  journey  was  put  off,  and  on  Saturday 
I  received  a  letter,  which  secured  to  me  the 
accomplishment  of  my  old  wish,  viz.,  to 
become  a  missionary  among  the  heathen. 
It  was  truly  a  source  of  great  joy  to  my 
heart,  that  now  at  length  my  long  cherished 
hope  was  to  be  realized,  after  I  had  fully 
given  it  up  to  the  will  of  God.     Yet  even 
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now  so  many  difficulties  appeared  in  the 
way,  that  I  was  almost  thrown  again  into 
doubt,  whether  I  should  be  able  after  all  to 
undertake  the  journey.  The  first  difficulty 
was  to  obtain  my  dismission,  as  I  held  an 
appointment  in  the  service  of  the  establish- 
ed church  of  my  native  country ;  the 
second  was,  that  in  Sweden  a  passport 
cannot  be  obtained  for  leaving  the  country, 
without  giving  bonds  in  the  sum  of  150 
Swedish  Rix-dollars  in  the  event  of  not 
returning;  the  third,  that  I  had  not  funds 
sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses;  and  the 
fourth,  that  so  many  people  desired  to  hold 
me  back,  and  particularly  that  my  father 
was  not  yet  by  any  means  in  easy  circum- 
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stances.  Had  I  already  returned  to  my 
post  in  the  country  before  the  arrival  of  the 
letters,  I  should  scarcely  have  ever  got  to 
London ;  for  there  the  means  were  not  to 
be  procured  for  meeting  and  overcoming 
these  obstacles.  After  preaching  on  the 
Sabbath,  I  was  invited  to  dine  with  the 
Bishop.  I  told  him  of  my  proposal  to  be- 
come a  missionary  to  the  heathen,  and  he, 
after  suggesting  many  objections  and  ob- 
stacles, at  length  promised  me  his  aid  in 
obtaining  the  permission  of  the  consistory. 
But  now  my  difficulty  became  still  greater, 
and  my  faith  was  brought  into  a  severe 
trial;  the  magistrate  informed  me  that  I 
could  not  obtain  a  passport  without  giving 
the  prescribed  security.  But  where  was  I 
to  look  for  150  Rix-dollars?  There  were 
very  few  people  who  had  the  ability  and 
will  to  afford  such  assistance.  Still  I 
thought, — The  thing  is  from  the  Lord,  for 
I  committed  it  to  him  before  knowing  what 
would  be  the  result,  and  therefore  I  still 
hoped  that  all  hindrances  would  be  re- 
moved. How,  I  certainly  did  not  know. 
At  length  I  was  one  day  invited,  altogether 
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unexpectedly,  to  the  house  of  a  judge 
whom  I  had  never  seen.  On  coming  to  him 
I  found  him  very  friendly,  and  when  he 
learned  that  I  had  such  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing a  passport,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a 
note  to  the  magistrate,  and  I  got  my  pass- 
port at  once.  Now  all  was  well.  I  had 
indeed  no  funds  for  the  journey ;  but  I  had 

left  inG a  small  library,  and  I  resolved 

to  go  there  on  foot,  and  to  pawn  so  many 
of  my  books  as  would  furnish  money  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  my  journey.  I  was 
unwilling  to  say  any  thing  of  my  perplex- 
ity to  any  one ;  for  that  would  have  seemed 
as  though  I  desired  a  gift. 

Still,  I  was  quite  free  from  anxiety,  and 
got  ready  for  my  departure.  Just  as  I  was 
about  to  start,  my  hostess  the  widow,  to 
whom  I  had  said  nothing  of  the  matter,  of 
her  own  accord  presented  me  a  sum  of 
money  and  a  watch.  Thus  did  the  Lord 
provide  for  this  necessity,  and  showed  me 
anew  that  none  shall  ever  cast  himself  upon 
him  in  vain,  and  that  he  had  means  enough 
to  supply  my  wants. 
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There  was  now  no  hindrance  remaining. 
My  father  had  already  written  me  to  say 
distinctly  that  he  had  no  longer  any 
objection  to  my  undertaking.  What  could 
I  now  say  but.  The  whole  hath  God 
wrought !  How  could  I  ever  again  in  my 
life  distrust  him,  since  he  had  given  me 
so  many  proofs  of  his  faithful  care  and  of 
his  mighty  and  continual  aid  ? 

Although  it  has  been  my  design  in  this 
narrative  of  my  life  to  set  forth  the  facts 
in  a  manner  entirely  simple  and  unadorned, 
I  am  sensible  that  this  has  not  been  accom- 
plished throughout,  and  that  the  whole  is 
not  represented  so  entirely  to  the  glory  of 
God  as  it  should  be.  If  I  have  written 
otherwise,  it  has  originated  no  doubt  partly 
in  a  spirit  of  self-seeking,  but  partly  also 
in  the  unsuitableness  of  the  language  and 
my  incapability.  Here,  therefore,  let  it  be 
once  for  all  observed,  that  throughout  where 
lis  written,  a  cipher  must  be  read;  and 
the  hearty  desire  of  my  soul  is,  that  all  the 
glory  may  be  given  not  to  me,  but  to  the 
Lord  our  God. 
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